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Occupational Orientation 
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ing original investigation. All occupations grouped into 
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discussion of the following: definition, analysis, history, 
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An Aid to the Counselor-- 


THE STANFORD SCIENTIFIC 
APTITUDE TEST 


By Davin L. Zyve 


Here is a medium devised for the detection of those basic 
traits which enter into what may be called aptitude for science 
or engineering. All engineers, and all those whose major 
interest lies in the field of science, ought to receive a satisfac- 
tory minimum of scientific training. This test uncovers the 
minimum of aptitude for science which this training demands. 
Manual and scoring key included in packages. 
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; DEDICATION OF SITE OF AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGE INO GREECE, 
MARCH 1, 1931 (See page 39) 


A, Archbishop Chrysostom, of Greece, at the benediction of the new site. Mayor Mer- 
couris, of Athens, at his right. £B, Girls of the College showing site of foundations for the 
first building. C,. White-haired President Zaimis of the Greek Republic stands with 
clasped hands and bared head while the local Orthodox priest performs the rites. D, T 
United States Minister to Greece, Robert T. Skinner, speaking tor America. (U sed by per- 
mission of the Missionary Herald, Boston, Mass.) 
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The Junior College Instructor as Interpreter 


[ EDITORIAL | 


The successful junior college in- 
structor must of course possess ade- 
quate knowledge of subject-matter, 
skill in effective methods of teach- 
ing, vital interest in students as well 
as in subjects, contagious enthusi- 
asm, and other traits of personality 
that make him (or her) a constant 
source of inspiration to all with 
whom he comes into daily contact. 
These characteristics, however, are 
not sufficient—nor unique. They 
are desirable for teachers at any 
level. The ideal junior college in- 
structor needs something more. He 
needs also to be an interpreter of a 
new and significant movement in 
American education. 

Time is required for a new educa- 
tional force to be fully understood. 
The junior college is young. There 
are many parts of the country 
where it is almost unknown. Its 
best friends do not perhaps appreci- 
ate its ultimate possibilities. Even 
in communities where a local junior 
college has been established for sev- 
eral years, there are many people 
who have only partial and distorted 
concepts of what it really is trying 
to do. To too many it is merely 
“some more high school,” or a “sub- 
stitute for real college.” They do 
not understand the new philosophy 
upon which it is based. Students 
themselves are likely to be too close 


to the institution to appreciate the 
larger aspects of its underlying pur- 
pose. 

The administrator, as a rule, un- 
derstands the philosophy of the jun- 
ior college and is trying to interpret 
it to the community and to the stu- 
dent body. The task, however, is 
too great for him alone. He needs 
assistance. He needs support. 

It is feared that the average jun- 
ior college instructor is so fully en- 
gaged with his own department of 
instruction that he does not always 
have time nor ambition to acquire a 
real comprehension of the more 
basic aspects of the vital movement 
of which he forms an integral part. 
How many junior college instruc- 
tors appreciate that they are part of 
a movement which is attempting to 
popularize college education and 
at the same time, paradoxically 
enough, to restrict it? To provide 
college education of at least two 
years to thousands of high-school 
graduates who would otherwise be 
denied its advantages; and at 
the same time to dissuade other 
thousands from going on to the uni- 
versity to crowd into already over- 
crowded professions? To provide 
suitable courses of semi-profes- 
sional grade to enable young men 
and young women to become happy, 
producing members of the complex 
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society which they soon must enter? 
Does the average junior college in- 
structor have a real comprehension 
of the significance of the various 
functions which are characteristic 
of the junior college at its best— 
popularizing, preparatory, terminal, 
guidance, cultural, civic? Yet he 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
it in all of these aspects if he is to 


become professionally minded; if 


he is to be not only an instructor 
but an interpreter as well. 

What are some of the ways in 
which he may become more profes- 
sionally minded? Courses in junior 
college organization and = admini- 
stration are now offered in many 
American universities, especially 
during summer sessions. These can 
be taken, in many cases, and should 
be whenever possible. Many stimu- 
lating contacts and new points of 
view will often result. Books and 
articles dealing with the junior col- 
lege are constantly appearing. The 
live junior college instructor should 
be constantly reading and studying 
to keep up with the progress of the 
movement. There are numerous 
state and local junior college or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 
All too often, however, their meet- 
ings are attended largely by admin- 
istrators. Local faculty meetings 
could well be utilized more than 
they are to give broader and deeper 
comprehension of the movement. 
Alternate facully meetings could 
well be made professional meetings, 
rather than business meetings. Oc- 
‘asionally an outside authority on 
the junior college might be secured 
for such a meeting, but more fre- 
quently they could and should be 
devoted to faculty presentation and 
discussion of significant problems 
and questions as presented in va- 


rious books and articles as_ they 
appear. Applications of general 
principles could often be made to 
local conditions. 

The literature dealing with the 
junior college is already extensive 
and is constantly increasing. The 
professionally minded instructor 
needs to be familiar with it if he is 
to be more than a mere teacher— 
important as is that phase of his 
work. He must be a college instruc- 
tor—and more. He must have a 
realization of his place in a major 
educational movement. He must de- 
velop an intelligent pride in his 
part in a unique educational devel- 
opment. He must have the mission- 
ary spirit. Then and only then can 
he be a true interpreter of the best 
in the growing junior college move- 
ment. Then he can interpret the 
junior college to the community. He 
‘an interpret it to other institutions, 
the high school, and the university. 
He can interpret it to his students. 
He can interpret it to his fellow fac- 
ulty members. He can interpret it 
to himself. 


WaLTER CrosBY EELLS 


A LAST LOOK AT VOLUME I 


The first volume of The Junior 
College Journal, a new venture in 
educational journalism, is com- 
pleted. A brief look backward at 
some features of its contents may 
be both interesting and_ profitable 
as we enter upon the opening pages 
of Volume IT. 

The nine issues which comprise 
Volume [ contain a total of 608 
pages. The distribution of this mat- 
ter, on a percentage basis, is shown’ 
in the figure on the next page. 
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ons Articles 
Discussions 


54 % 





The sixty contributed articles, 
which cover a wide range of sub- 
jects dealing with many phases of 
the junior college movement, av- 
eraged five pages in length. Only 
ten were longer than seven pages, 
and four of these were papers pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
American association of Junior Col- 
leges. The sixty were written by 
authors representing nineteen states 
and one foreign country. 

During the year, 322 items of 
news, discussions, and reports, 
varying in length from a few lines 
to several pages, have been printed. 
These reported junior college de- 
velopments in thirty-six states and 
five foreign countries. Thirty-five 
book reviews have been published. 
Briefer bibliographical notes have 
been printed regarding 284 publi- 
‘ations in the junior college field. 

Gratitude is expressed to those in 
all parts of the country who have 
co-operated in furnishing material 
for the first volume. It is hoped 
that such co-operation will be con- 
tinued and will be even more 
widely extended in the effort to 
make Volume II more fully repre- 


sentative of all phases of the move- 
ment which has been characterized 
by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur as 
the “most wholesome and _ signifi- 
‘ant occurrence in American edu- 
‘ation in the present century.” We 
also cherish the ambition that the 
Journal, as it enters upon its second 
year, may be a constructive factor 
in the further development of this 
promising movement along even 
more wholesome and_ significant 


lines.—W. C. E. 


ACCREDITATION FOR CALIFORNIA 


The California State Board of 
“ducation has adopted as criteria 
for accrediting colleges and univer- 
sities outside the state as teacher- 
training institutions authorized to 
recommend candidates for general 
secondary and junior college cre- 
dentials, the six following condi- 
lions: (1) accreditation by the 
Association of American Univer- 
sities; (2) maintaining a definite 
organization for graduate study; 
(3) enrolling a minimum of fifty 
full-time graduate students; (4) 
granting annually not fewer than 
twenty Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees; (5) offering from eight to 
twelve semester hours of work or- 
ganized primarily for graduate stu- 
dents each semester in each of 
eight or more departments or 
schools offering work for the train- 
ing of secondary teachers; (6) 
maintaining well-organized depart- 
ments or schools of education 
which provide academic and _ pro- 
fessional training for the general 
secondary credential issued by the 
State Department of Education and 
which require the full-time service 
of four or more instructors. 




















The Pasadena Junior College Experiment" 


JOHN W. 


There are two points which the 
writer wishes to make unmislak- 
ably clear at the beginning: 

First, the authorities in the Pasa- 
dena Junior College recognize the 
experimental nature of their work. 
We do not regard the four-year 
junior college as being the one, 
only, and conclusively demonstrated 
form of organization. We believe, 
only, that there is enough sound 
educational theory underlying the 
four-year junior college idea to jus- 
lify an experiment, and in an 
honest search for truth and light 
we have launched whole-heartedly 
upon such an experiment, com- 
mitted -only to such educational 


* First in the series of articles on rep- 
resentative junior colleges. For methods 
of choice of institutions see Junior Col- 
lege Journal (June 1931), I, 552-54. Ow- 
ing to the unusual interest throughout 
the country in the Pasadena experiment 
more space than is planned for this series 
is allotted to this clearly expressed, au- 
thoritative description of Pasadena Jun- 
ior College, written by the principal. 


1 About March 1, 1932, the administra- 
tion staff of the Pasadena Junior College 
will publish a bulletin) containing in 
greater detail the organization and admin- 
istration of the institution. The main 
headings will be as follows: History of 
Pasadena Junior College, Administrative 
Organization, The Guidance Program, The 
Curricula, Extra-curricular Activities Pro- 
gram, Personnel Study of Student Body, 
Social Life, An Analysis of Costs. 

The purpose of this bulletin will be a 
concise presentation of facts regarding 
the experiment. Anyone wishing a copy 
will be placed on the mailing list, on 
request. 


HARBESON 


conclusions as the facts may war- 
rant. 

Second, the staff of the Pasadena 
Junior College is not seeking con- 
verts. Nothing in this article should 
be construed as’ propaganda. In 
fact, if | may make a rather terse 
expression, solely to forestall the 
possibility of being misunderstood, 
permit me to say that not one of us 
would turn a hand to bring another 
junior college under the four-year 
type of organization. We have been 
criticized by some for not turning 
out more literature of a propaganda 
character. We _ believe, however, 
that if there is any merit in the 
four-year junior college idea, it 
needs not argument but demonstra- 
tion. We have no quarrel with the 
two-year institution, or in fact with 
any other type of junior college or- 
sanization. We regard it as a par- 
licularly happy circumstance that 
at this early stage in the history of 
the junior college so many forms of 
the institution are in operation, as 
all will, no doubt, throw light upon 
the ideal institution, which as yet 
no one can visualize but to which 
we all look forward with confidence. 

The purpose of this article, there- 
fore, will be to present as concisely 
as possible the main facts covering 
the organization and administration 
of the Pasadena Junior College, fol- 
lowed by a summary of the main 
characteristics of the’ institution 
and an outline of the educational 
philosophy upon which the four- 
year junior college is founded. 


[4] 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The Pasadena Junior College 1s 
the upper unit in a public school 
system, organized on what is popu- 
larly known as the 6-4-4 plan, in 
which there is an elementary school 
of six years, a Junior high school of 
four years, embracing grades seven 
to ten inclusive, and a Junior college 
of four years, extending from grades 
eleven to fourteen inclusive, and 
designated freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior, respectively. 
The junior college, covering the 
four years, is organized as a single 
institution, from the standpoint of 
both faculty and student body— 
with virtually no break at the end 
of the twelfth grade. The enroll- 
ment in the institution for the 
school year of 1930-31 was 3,400, 
of whom more than half were in 
the upper division. 

The administrative staff consists 
of four deans: dean of men, dean 
of women, dean of guidance, and 
dean of records, all co-ordinate in 
standing and authority, and work- 
ing under the general direction of 
the principal. This staff meets 
weekly for the consideration § of 
problems arising in the administra- 
tion of the college. 

The policy-forming body of the 
college consists of what is known 
as the principal’s council, consist- 
ing of the administrative staff, as 
outlined above, and the twelve de- 
partment chairmen. This body 
meets bi-weekly. No policy is put 
into effect about the college which 
does not have the endorsement of 
this body—the group to whom the 
principal must look for the carry- 
ing out of school policies in the 
respective departments of the jun- 
ior college. 


| on 


The department chairmen, in 
turn, hold department meetings of 
their respective faculties, in which 
the policies are all made clear and 
the full co-operation of the entire 
faculty secured. Action is also taken 
in the departmental meetings §re- 
garding matters affecting the de- 
partment exclusively. 

The general) monthly = faculty 
meeting of the junior college is 
professional and inspirational in 
Character, with little routine = or 
business. Outstanding educators are 
secured as speakers. 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The guidance program is under 
a dean of guidance, assisted by six 
full-time counselors — three men 
and three women—serving on a 
twelve-month basis. Each counselor 
is relieved from teaching and is re- 
sponsible for the guidance of from 
five hundred to six hundred stu- 
dents. The counselor stands in loco 
parentis with reference to his stu- 
dents. Besides advising them on his 
numerous personal and life prob- 
lems, the counselor is held in large 
measure responsible for the aca- 
demic success of the student in 
college. 

At intervals of two weeks through- 
out the school year, there are placed 
on each counselor’s desk the names 
of the students receiving marks of 
D, E, or F, and the subjects in 
which such marks were received. 
This information forms the basis of 
much of the counseling. In _ the 
improvement of the student’s rec- 
ord the whole faculty of the insti- 
tution is brought into co-operation, 
and often-times the parents as well. 
fach counselor has an office with 
telephone, and the cumulative rec- 
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ords of his or her students from 
the seventh grade up, bound in 
Brooks’ visualizers. 

The eleventh grade, or freshman 
year, is regarded as an adjustment 
year, bridging the gap between jun- 
ior high school, or high-school, and 
college work. During this year the 
student is under very extensive sur- 
veillance and subject to many rules 
and regulations to which the other 
classes are not subject. For ex- 
ample, all freshmen must spend 
their free periods in study halls un- 
der supervised study. Upper-class 
students, including sophomores, are 
granted as much freedom as they 
show themselves capable of using 
wisely. However, when an upper- 
class student is reported as failing, 
he is placed in a study hall during 
free periods until his work has been 
brought up to passing. These study 
halls are organized by departments, 
each major academic department 
maintaining its own study hall, su- 
pervised by one of its own faculty. 
The failing upper-class’ student, 
therefore, receives supervision in 
the subject in which his failure has 
demonstrated a need. 

The counselor is also held re- 
sponsible for a check on absences. 
Each morning he finds on his desk a 
complete list of his students who 
have been reported absent on the 
preceding day. He is given the serv- 
ices of a clerk for a half hour dur- 
ing the day to communicate with 
the home, and the exact cause of 
the absence is discovered. This 
process often brings about confer- 
ences with parents and sometimes 
visits to the home. Students who 
“cut” classes are dealt with in sum- 
mary fashion. The theory of the col- 
lege is that a persistent cutter past 
the age of eighteen is better off in 


‘opportunities of the college. 


some full-time job, and the place- 
ment department of the college is 
brought into service in securing 
such an opportunity. The general 
result of this policy is an unusually 
high percentage of average daily 
attendance. 

The counselor also approves the 
student’s study list each semester 
and aids the student in thinking 
through his vocational and avoca- 
tional problems. There is also very 
complete co-operation between the 
counselors and the deans of men 
and women, who have charge of the 
social and extra-curricular program 
of the college. Freshman Week, the 
week preceding the opening of col- 
lege, is under the direction of the 
dean of women, and accomplishes 
much in familiarizing the entering 
freshman class with the ideals and 
Ori- 
entation classes are maintained for 
entering freshmen and new stu- 
dents in the upper classes. These 
classes accomplish much in the way 
of group guidance, and are taught 
by the members of the administra- 
tion staff, including the principal. 


STUDENT SOCIAL LIFE 


A rich social life is provided for 
the students through the agencies 
of classes, the school as a whole, 
and the restrictive clubs. The lat- 


ter organizations are legal, non- 
secret, faculty-supervised — clubs, 


organized avowedly for social pur- 
poses. These organizations are local 
in scope, do not maintain a house, 
nor go by a Greek-letter name. They 
have proved a great aid in maintain- 
ing high standards of social life and 
have almost completely displaced 
the illegal, secret, national second- 
ary school fraternity. Inter-club 
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councils representing organizations 
of both men and women have taken 
the initiative in providing whole- 
some regulations governing the so- 
cial life of the college. In order to 
obtain legal recognition in the col- 
lege, a club must register with and 
be approved by a student-organiza- 
tions committee composed entirely 
of faculty members. Clubs are open 
to all students of the institution 
above the freshman class. 


STUDENT-ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Student activities are maintained 
in the fields of athletics, forensics, 
dramatics, political and social life. 
The period from 10:00 to 10: 40 
every Wednesday is known as a 
club period and held open exclu- 
sively for student meetings or a 
social period for those not having 
club engagements. This period on 
Friday is reserved for a weekly 
school assembly. Attendance at both 
clubs and assembly is voluntary, 
but by action of the students them- 
selves, no one is permitted to leave 
the campus during these periods. 

In interscholastic competition the 
unity? of the college is somewhat 
interfered with by the necessity of 
adjusting our schedule to leagues 
not organized on the_ four-year 
basis. Grades eleven and twelve 


2A second disintegrating influence is 
the maintenance of twelfth-grade gradua- 
tion exercises. Commencement in Pasa- 
dena has become such a tradition, how- 
ever, that it must be continued. Moreover, 
we always see to it that students com- 
pleting the twelfth grade have met the 
requirements for high-school graduation 
and are given a Pasadena High School 
diploma, which guarantees easy transfer 
to the standard college or university for 
students who can qualify for college en- 
trance, and who desire such transfer at 
the end of the twelfth grade. 


enter teams in the _ high-school 
league of the vicinity, and grades 
thirteen and fourteen participate in 
the junior college league. Needless 
to say, this constitutes a disinte- 
grating influence in our efforts to 
maintain the unity of our entire or- 
ganization. 


STUDENT-BODY GOVERN MENT 


A single student-body govern- 
ment, organized solely through stu- 
dent initiative, is maintained, with 
jurisdiction over the entire four 
years of the institution. It consists 
of a president, cabinet, and a board 
of representatives consisting of the 
presidents of the respective classes. 
The president has thus far always 
been elected from the junior or sen- 
ior classes. The student government 
has a faculty adviser, but has dem- 
onstrated an ability on its own 
initiative to manage its own stu- 
dent-body affairs, and has set up 
rules and regulations governing the 
student body which a faculty would 
hardly dare to attempt and certainly 
could not enforce. 


TYPES OF CURRICULA 


There are two general types of 
curricula organized as_ four-year 
units beginning in the eleventh 
grade. The first is the junior certi- 
ficate curriculum, leading to junior 
standing in the university on grad- 
uation from the senior class. The 
second comprises a group of ter- 
minal curricula which are designed 
primarily for those who are plan- 
ning on completing their formal 
education in the junior college. 
Chief among these terminal curric- 
ula are those in commerce and en- 
gineering. The terminal curricula 
have received increasing attention 
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from the faculty and have been 
greeted by the student body with 
ever awakening interest. A new 
engineering building was _ erected 
during the past summer with ap- 
proximately fifty thousand dollars 
worth of new equipment. For the 
content of these curricula, the 
reader is referred to the college 
catalogue and its supplementary 
bulletin entitled “Technology Cur- 
ricula of Pasadena Junior College.” 

Pasadena Junior College has 
abandoned her old plan of certifi- 
cate and diploma classification of 
students. Instead, each course is 
safeguarded by a definite statement 
in the catalogue of prerequisites, 
both as to subject-matter and qual- 
ity of previous work. Any student 
is, therefore, permitted to enroll in 
such courses as he may have demon- 
strated an ability to carry. This 
means virtually a classification of 
subjects rather than of students. A 
non-recommended student, for ex- 
ample, may qualify for certificate 
courses in one or more departments, 
even though ineligible for enroll- 
ment in certain others. Students, 
however, who have recommended 
status may enroll in any courses 
for which they have met the sub- 
ject-matter prerequisites. This plan 
is demonstrating distinct supe- 
riority to the old blanket form of 
certificate and diploma classifica- 
tion, in which a non-recommended 
student must select his entire study 
list from non-recommended courses, 
regardless of his record in the par- 
ticular field. 

In all of our curricula, the funda- 
mental purpose of the secondary 
school as a period of general educa- 
tion is kept in mind. Even the 
terminal curricula—extending over 
a four-year period—contain a good 


20 per cent of courses of a general- 
izing or liberalizing character. If 
there is a chief function of the sec- 
ondary school, it is to make first of 
all good citizens and develop appre- 
ciations of the worth-while values 
of life. 


SOME OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Pasadena Junior College is an 
upper secondary school em- 
bracing grades eleven to four- 
teen inclusive, with little provi- 
sion for a break at the end of 
the twelfth grade. 


2. It is a secondary school unit 
rather than a fractional part of 
the standard college or univer- 
sity. 


3. Provision is made for the 
free intermingling of all four 
classes in the clubs, social life, 
political life, and in intramural 
athletics and forensics. 

4. Its curricula are built on a 

four-year span, starting in the 

eleventh grade. 

The eleventh grade is regarded 

as an adjustment year. 


qr 


6. Nocurtailments are made upon 
the freedom of upper-class stu- 
dents, so long as they use it 
wisely. 


7. Daily checks are made on ab- 
sences, both with the student 
and the home. 


8. Failing students of all upper 
classes are assigned to super- 
vised study during all vacant 
periods. All freshman students 
are assigned to supervised 
study halls during’ vacant 
periods. 
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The Pasadena Junior College Experiment 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1d. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


The entire faculty is subject to 
assignment in any grade. There 
are no separate high-school and 
junior college faculties. 

All administrative officers have 
jurisdiction over the entire 
school. 

Provision is made for the en- 
rollment of upper-division and 
lower-division students in the 
same classes on the approval of 
the counselor. 

Units earned in the lower divi- 
sion are expressed in the same 
terms, and subject to the same 
interpretation, as units earned 
in the upper division. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight units are 
required for graduation, with 
physical education counting as 
one unit per semester. Thus, 
fifteen units plus physical edu- 
cation constitute a normal load 
in all classes. 

Practically all freshman courses 
meet daily. Upper classes meet 
from two to five times per week, 
depending on the subject. 
Upper-division students pass- 
ing in less than two-thirds of 
their units are not permitted 
to register the following semes- 
ter. 

Summer school, evening, and 
continuation courses are main- 
tained for all classes. 

The enrollment of special stu- 
dents, auditors, and post-grad- 
uate students is discouraged 
and viriually prohibited. 
There is no provision for the 
classification of students on the 
certificate and diploma _ basis. 
Six full-time counselors under 
a dean of guidance provide the 
guidance program of the junior 
college. 


1. 


. 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The freshman and sophomore 
college years are a logical part 
of the secondary school system, 
rather than of the standard col- 
lege or university. 

Being secondary in character, 
these years should be closely 
articulated with the rest of the 
secondary system. 

The most efficient and econom- 
ical articulation is the union of 
these years with the eleventh 
and twelfth grades as a single 
four-year institution: (a) Prac- 
tically all students in the elev- 
enth grade and above are in the 
upper-adolescent period, thus 
giving a social and psycholog- 
ical homogeneity to the student 
body; (b) with a proper ori- 
entation and adjustment pro- 
gram in the eleventh grade, the 
upper classes (including the 
twelfth grade) can be held to a 
standard of accomplishment in 
no way inferior to that main- 
tained in the traditional fresh- 
man and sophomore college 
years; (c) the junior college 
organized in accordance with 
the 6-4-4 plan requires one 
less school plant for the com- 
munity than when it is organ- 
ized as an isolated two-year 
institution on a separate cam- 
pus (6-3-3-2 plan); (d) the 
junior college organized in ac- 
cordance with the 6-4-4 plan 
results in a more integrated 
educational program and in a 
more unified and efficient ad- 
ministrative machinery than 
when it is organized as a sep- 
arate two-year institution and 
housed in the _ high-school 
plant; (e) curricula worked 
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out over a continuous four-year 
period, beginning with the 
eleventh grade, more readily 
facilitate the elimination of 


duplication and overlapping in. 
subject matter than when these 


curricula are organized as two 
separate and distinct units; 
(f) terminal curricula in par- 
ticular, when begun in the 
eleventh grade, result in an 
earlier and a more definite ar- 
rangement of subject-matter to 
meet the objectives sought, as 
well as a wiser selection of the 
liberal offerings, than can be 
possible when but two years are 
provided for the organization 
of these curricula; (g) a di- 
ploma granted at the conclu- 
sion of a four-year course 


carries greater weight and dig- 


nity than one granted at the 
conclusion of a two-year pe- 
riod; (fA) school traditions and 
school spirit are more easily 
developed and maintained in a 
four-year institution than in a 
two-year institution in which 
the school opens every fall with 
a majority of students who 
have never been in the institu- 
tion before; (i) a guidance pro- 
gram can be more easily or- 
ganized and administered over 
a four-year period than over 
one of two years; (j) the four- 
year junior college gives, even 
in the smaller communities, a 
student body of adequate size 
for efficient student classifica- 
tion. 

The junior college, as the top- 
most unit of the public school 
system, must be neither tradi- 
tional high school nor tradi- 
tional college, but must develop 
individuality and character of 


its own, with methods and poli- 
cies adapted to the ages with 
which it deals. 

Qo. The four-year junior college is 
an institution of sufficient size 
and span to be a complete unit 
in itself. It is not a fractional 
part of a standard college 
transplanted from its native 
habitat into the local commun- 
ity. 

6. The twelfth grade is not a log- 
ical stopping place, inasmuch 
as it falls two years short of 
the completion of the second- 
ary span. 

7. The assumption of the full re- 
sponsibility of general or sec- 
ondary education by the local 
community will give the uni- 
versity full and untrammeled 
freedom to concentrate on its 
proper sphere of specializa- 
tion, research, and professional 
training. 





ADVANTAGES OF SEPARATION 


At Chaffey Junior College last 
spring the principal, Dr. Merton E. 
Hill, secured expressions of opinion 
from the students regarding the ad- 
vantages of separation from _ the 
high school, following the erection 
of the new junior college building. 
The predominating advantage in a 
separate two-year institution, in the 
opinion of the students, is the in- 
crease in “college atmosphere.” 
Other suggestions were that there 
is more incentive to work, not such 
a wide range of ages, wider oppor- 
tunities for student-faculty advis- 
ory relations, chance for freedom of 
expression, and the junior college 
bridges a gap between high school 
and university, facilitating the tran- 
sition. 
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New Junior College Law in Nebraska 


CHARLES LINDSAY* 


The junior college movement in 
Nebraska received its initial impe- 
tus when in 1926 the Board of Edu- 
cation of McCook authorized the 
establishment of a junior college. 
The McCook Junior College opened 
its doors to students in the fall of 
the same year—the first public jun- 
ior college to be established in the 
state. The avowed object of the 
addition of a new unit to the city 
school system was to 


extend to the graduates in the terri- 
tory adjacent to McCook the oppor- 
tunity to complete the first two years 
of a college education under home in- 
fluences and parental direction. .... 
It will also make it possible for a much 
larger number of young people to com- 
plete the first two years of college 
education and should serve as an in- 
centive to many young men and 
women to continue college work and 
complete extended professional courses. 


This aim was evinced in both the 
curricular offerings and the admin- 
istrative organization. The courses 
were all of college rather than of 
high-school level, and the additional 
two years were given a pronounced 
individuality by a provision for a 
separate administration and _ fac- 
ulty, the latter being selected upon 
a basis of qualifications generally 
recognized as adequate for college 
instruction. 

The Norfolk Board of Education 


*Dean, Norfolk Junior College, Nor- 
folk, Nebraska. Proof of this article could 
not be read by the author, owing to his 
unfortunate death by drowning in August. 


made similar provision for a junior 
college in 1928. In the case of both 
McCook and Norfolk, a referendum 
vote of the qualified electors of the 
district voiced a pronounced major- 
ity in favor of the movement. One 
or two other cities in Nebraska 
have offered college courses in con- 
nection with the high schools, but 
with less separation of organization 
and faculty. 


NEED OF LAW DISCUSSED 


The McCook and Norfolk junior 
colleges have been operated since 
their establishment without legal 
authorization. There was from the 
beginning, however, a_ perceptible 
current of public opinion that urged 
legislative action. From _ certain 
sources, too, came strong opposition 
to such a measure; it was asserted 
that the state already supported 
adequate educational institutions in 
its university, teachers colleges, and 
agricultural schools, and that these 
state institutions were well supple- 
mented by the considerable number 
of private denominational colleges 
which had for many years given 
satisfactory service to the people of 
the state. Why, argued these people, 
should Nebraska saddle itself with 
additional taxes, simply to bring 
higher learning nearer home? And 
would not any such proposal, if 
carried out, injure rather than ben- 
efit the state’s educational system? 
Would not colleges already long es- 
tablished suffer from such a move? 


[11] 
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It is not the purpose here to give 
the history of the struggle to secure 
state authorization for junior col- 
leges in Nebraska, for as a matter 
of fact, the struggle was neither 
bitter nor intense. A bill introduced 
into the legislature in 1929, author- 
izing the establishment of junior 
colleges in school districts register- 
ing a favorable majority vote and 
fulfilling other requirements, failed 
of passage by a narrow margin. Any 
considerable antipathy to legalizing 
such institutions was overcome 
when the 1931 legislature with a 
decisive majority vote enacted a 
law authorizing the establishment 
of junior college districts, and pro- 
viding for the organization and 
administration of public junior col- 
leges. The bill became a law when 
it was approved and signed by the 
governor, March 26, 1931. 


SCOPE OF THE LAW 


The Nebraska law which provides 
“for the establishment of junior 
college districts, and the main- 
tenance and support of junior 
colleges therein,” exhibits the con- 
servative tendencies that usually 
accompany legislative enactments 
where the matters dealt with have 
received more than passing consid- 
eration. It contains sixteen sections 
dealing with authorization, organi- 
zation, control, curriculum, and 
finances, besides touching on such 
matters as accreditation, reports, 
matriculation, and_— graduation. 
There is provision also for suspen- 
sion of the junior college. The Ne- 
braska law which embraces such a 
variety of detail might be viewed at 
first sight as limiting or restraining 
local administration with detri- 
mental severity; as a matter of fact 


even the seemingly detailed pro- 
visions are largely outline sketches 
which leave ample scope for local 
authorities. 


ORGANIZATION 


Junior colleges may be organized 
under this law in school districts 
having a total average attendance 
of two hundred or more pupils in 
the high school or high schools, and 
having an assessed valuation of not 
less than five million dollars as 
shown by the equalized assessment 
roll. In more than one provision it 
is plain that the Nebraska legisla- 
ture did not ignore the experiences 
of states that had already legislated 
on the subject. The legal procedure 
necessary for organization, for ex- 
ample, follows in broad outline the 
California law. It involves, as the 
first step, the circulation of a pe- 
tition asking for the “formation of 
a junior college district.” This must 
be signed by five hundred or more 
qualified electors. The petition, with 
a separate one signed by a majority 
of the local Board of Education, is 
presented to the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who, after veri- 
fying the signatures, transmits both 
documents to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
his approval. The law gives the 
State Superintendent no hint as to 
the basis for his approval, but if he 
is convinced of the correctness of 
form and procedure he so informs 
the County Superintendent, who is 
authorized to call a special election 
in which the question is submitted 
to the voters for final determina- 
tion. The election is financed and 
conducted by the local Board of 
Education. 

The law gives attention to the 
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form in which the question is put, 
the balloting procedure, and the 
manner of making returns to the 
County Clerk. Sixty per cent of 
the votes cast must be favorable to 
the establishment of the proposed 
junior college district if it is to be 
legalized. Junior colleges operating 
prior to the enactment of the law, 
such, for example, as McCook and 
Norfolk, are required to follow the 
same procedure in order to be legal- 
ized. A decisive vote is thus neces- 
sary in order either to continue a 
junior college already set up, or to 
make provision for the establish- 
ment of a new one. There appears, 
however, to have been little oppo- 
sition registered to the require- 
ments for this large majority. 


CONTROL 


When the vote is favorable, as 
described above, for the formation 
of a junior college district, the 
board in which its control and man- 
agement are vested is enjoined to 
establish a junior college. The 
“management and control” of the 
junior college are vested in “the 
junior college board,” which, how- 
ever, 1S identical in membership 
and term of office with the Board of 
Education of the school district in 
which the junior college is estab- 
lished. It is plain from the law that 
there is no attempt to separate the 
junior college from the city or dis- 
trict public school system. The jun- 
ior college district is coterminous 
with the school district in which it 
is formed, and “the junior college 
board” is identical with the district 
school board. While the “manage- 
ment and control” are vested in the 
junior college board, a supervisory 
power is vested in the State Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction. He, 
for example, is empowered to re- 
ceive and examine reports from the 
junior college, to lay down stand- 
ards and regulations for accredita- 
tion, and to provide for inspection. 
Whenever the average daily attend- 
ance of any junior college falls be- 
low forty for any year after the 
second one of operation, the State 
Superintendent is authorized to 
suspend such institution. He re- 
ports such action to the County 
Superintendent, who is authorized 
to sell the property of such a dis- 
trict, all the receipts therefrom re- 
verting to the treasury of the local 
school district. 

But the law invests the junior 
college board with a broad scope 
of power which is adequate in all 
matters relating to the administra- 
tion of the junior college. It is re- 
quired to meet the first Monday of 
each month, and may meet at such 
other times “as circumstances may 
demand.” It is enjoined to admit 
graduates of “any accredited high 
school in Nebraska, the graduates 
of any other high schools and such 
other candidates as may be recom- 
mended for admission by the presi- 
dent of the junior college.” The law 
designates the superintendent of the 
district schools as the president of 
the junior college. 


CURRICULUM 


The provisions of the law in mat- 
ters relative to courses of study 
leave little to be desired. Junior 
colleges thus organized are author- 
ized 
to provide courses of _ instruction 
designed to prepare for higher in- 
stitutions of learning; courses of in- 
struction designed to prepare for 
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agricultural and industrial, commer- 
cial, home-making and other voca- 
tions; and such courses of instruction 
as may be deemed necessary to pro- 
vide for the civic and liberal educa- 
tion of the citizens of the community. 


The junior college board is em- 
powered to prescribe requirements 
for graduation “provided that the 
minimum requirements ... . shall 
be at least sixty credit hours of 
work.” 


FINANCES 


In the matter of finances it is 
plain that the legislature did not 
expect the junior college to be self- 
sustaining. This is made clear at 
the outset of district formation, 
since the question is put in the fol- 
lowing form: 


For the establishment of Junior Col- 
lege District No. ... to be maintained 
in part by taxation and in part by 
tuition. 

Against the establishment of Junior 
College District No. ... to be main- 
tained in part by taxation and in part 
by tuition. 


Financial support is thus legalized 
from both tuition and taxes. As in 
the case of Minnesota and other 
states, the junior college board is 
authorized to prescribe uniform tui- 
tion fees. In Nebraska, however, 
the tuition under the present law 
cannot exceed $108 per year per 
student. This is the approximate 
tuition under which the junior col- 
leges in McCook and Norfolk have 
already been operating. As in the 
case of California and Missouri, the 
Nebraska law provides that the jun- 
ior college board shall make an esti- 
mate of the amount of funds 
required for the ensuing fiscal year, 
this estimate to be given to the 


county commissioners during the 
month of June. A levy will then be 
made of the necessary funds, “the 
same as other taxes.” The maxi- 
mum levy permitted under the law, 
for junior college purposes, is two 
mills. There is no provision in the 
law for a referendum vote to in- 
crease this levy in the district, as 
was the case in the junior college 
bill recently vetoed by the Governor 
of Washington.? 

Following the practice in many 
states that have legislated on this 
subject, the Nebraska law makes no 
provision for state aid. This omis- 
sion came as a surprise to very few 
citizens interested in the establish- 
ment of junior colleges, though it 
is true that it would have been a 
welcome addition to the law in lo- 
calities contemplating or already 
operating junior colleges. The Cali- 
fornia law provides for state aid 
to the extent of $2,000 to every jun- 
ior college district, plus $100 for 
every student in average daily at- 
tendance. But in general the situa- 
tion with reference to state aid in 
states that have thus far legislated 
on the subject has not materially 
changed? since Whitney published 
his book.? One provision of the Ne- 
braska law was undoubtedly in- 
serted for the purpose of placating 
any opinion hostile to such a clause. 
It provides that 


Junior colleges organized under the 
provisions of this act shall never apply 


1E. M. Blevins, “Proposed Junior Col- 
lege Law for Washington,” The Junior 
College Journal (March 1931), I, 377. 

2 Chas. E. Prall, “Report of the Junior 
College Survey Committee,” The Journal 
of Arkansas Education (November 1930), 
p. 18. 

3 Frederick L. Whitney, YThe Junior 
College in America (Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1928). 
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for or receive any appropriations of 
state funds or financial aid for their 
organization, maintenance, or support. 


The junior college board is em- 
powered to issue bonds for the pur- 
pose of purchasing sites and erect- 
ing and equipping buildings. Such 
bonds are to bear interest not ex- 
ceeding 6 per cent per annum, and 
are not to be outstanding for longer 
than thirty years. The issuance of 
bonds for such junior college pur- 
poses can be made only after a pe- 
tition favoring such action has been 
circulated and signed by at least 
one-third of the qualified voters in 
the district, and, as in the case of 
organizing the district, a general 
vote on the question has been taken 
in which 60 per cent of the ballots 
cast favor the bond issue. 


TOTAL EFFECT OF THE LAW 


The total effect of the Nebraska 
junior college law cannot but be 
salutary. In communities where 
junior colleges were voted and 
established prior to the enactment, 
an opportunity will again be afford- 
ed of testing public opinion accord- 
ing to the law. These junior 
colleges may now be either legalized 
or suspended, and in a country 
which boasts of a long tradition of 
democracy in education as well as 
in government generally, few will 
question the wholesomeness of such 
action. In a like manner, commu- 
nities contemplating the establish- 
ment of junior colleges need not 
now move in the dark. The law is 
plain; its provisions are easily un- 
derstood. Whatever defects it may 
possess, it at least has the merit 
of lucidity. Junior college organiza- 
tion is clearly possible under the 
law. In every step, from district 


organization to suspension, respon- 
sibility is lodged where authority is 
exercised. There can be few ques- 
tions resulting in confusion, and 
none of great significance. The jun- 
ior college district system adopted 
by the law would appear to fit well 
into Nebraska’s scheme of educa- 
tion; the possibility of confusion 
resulting from _ division of old 
school districts for purposes of jun- 
ior college organization is largely 
eliminated. 

After all, however, the test of the 
pudding is in the eating. Of one 
thing there can, even now, be little 
doubt if educational trends of the 
last two decades may be accepted as 
evidence of what may reasonably 
be expected in the future: few com- 
munities of sufficient size and 
wealth to fulfill the conditions of 
the law will long deny themselves 
the advantages in education that 
are possible under it. Committees 
are already at work in certain cities, 
investigating the feasibility of or- 
ganizing junior college districts. 
That this measure holds a vision 
for the future of Nebraska educa- 
tion appears also to be the view 
taken by one newspaper which com- 
ments editorially as follows: 


The governor has signed the junior 
college bill and there is no obstacle 
now to the establishing of two-year 
colleges in a half dozen or more Ne- 
braska cities which can qualify and 
which are foresighted enough to see 
the advantages of these institutions. 
The junior college is an advanced step 
in education and the legislature and 
Governor Bryan should be commended 
for modernizing Nebraska’s laws so 
that this state can keep abreast of the 
times.* 


4 Norfolk (Nebraska) 
(March 26, 1931). 


Daily News 

















Curricular Offerings in Missouri 


Ww. W. 


How do the curricular offerings 
of the junior colleges of Missouri 
compare with those of junior col- 
leges in other parts of the country? 

In an attempt to answer this 
question a request was sent to every 
junior college in the country for the 
latest catalogue. Over three hun- 
dred catalogues were received. Not 
all of these, however, could be used. 
Some were so vague in the descrip- 
tions of their courses that no inter- 
pretation of their offerings was 
attempted. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-four catalogues were used in 
this study, of which 118 represented 
public junior colleges and 156 rep- 
resented private junior colleges. 
Eight of the public and fifteen of 
the private junior colleges were lo- 
cated in Missouri. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COURSES 


For convenience the offerings of 
the junior colleges were divided 
into groups somewhat similar to 
those used by Koos and later by 
Whitney. The grouping in the pres- 
ent study is as follows: English, 
fine arts, languages, mathematics, 
philosophy and psychology, physi- 


* Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri. 

This study was made with the assistance 
of Bower Aly, instructor in English, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and the following 
graduate students in Junior College Ad- 
ministration: C. R. Aydelott, M. L. Cole- 
man, R. L. Garnett, B. I. Lawrence, C. H. 
Lindemeyer, P. W. Osborn, C. H. Ramsay, 
Minnie M. Shockley, W. K. Summitt, W. H. 
Zeigel, Jr. 


CARPENTER* 


cal education, science, social sci- 
ence, terminal or occupational. 

Under the last heading were 
placed commerce, education, and 
other courses whose pursuit and 
completion at the junior college 
level would effectively train the stu- 
dent for some work. This division 
was of course arbitrary, as many of 
the courses, while fulfilling this 
function, also serve as preparatory 
courses to those who wish to 
continue. This fact, however, is 
partially counterbalanced by _ the 
further fact that those who do take 
these courses as terminal or occu- 
pational courses also pursue courses 
in other fields. Art, for example, 
may be a terminal course for one 
person but a preparatory course for 
another. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


There are certain other limita- 
tions to this study that should be 
pointed out. Returns were not re- 
ceived from all of the colleges and 
not all of those that were received 
could be used. Although the cata- 
logues were the latest issued, they 
were not all for the same school 
year. Courses listed without credit 
were not included. A very few of | 
the junior colleges offered a four- 
year college course in a certain de- 
partment. In such cases the entire 
department was excluded. No senior 
colleges were reported in this study. 
Another limitation of the study is 
the fact that courses in Bible, re- 
ligion, and theology and in military 
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science and tactics were not in- 
cluded. No attempt is made to jus- 
tify these omissions; these courses 
are simply not within the scope of 
this study. Attention is also called 
to the fact that not all of the col- 
leges studied use the term “course” 
to represent the same thing. A 
course may be for one semester, for 
one term, or for one year. For ex- 
ample, a credit of six semester 
hours in English composition was 
listed by some colleges as one 
course for the year, by others as 
two courses for two semesters, and 
by still others as three courses for 
three terms. 

In the discussion of the different 
subjects and subject groups, com- 
parisons will be made between the 
offerings of the two hundred and 
seventy-four junior colleges and the 
offerings of the twenty-three Mis- 
souri junior colleges. In conclusion 
the offerings. of the public junior 
colleges of Missouri will be com- 
pared with the offerings of all the 
public junior colleges; and the of- 
ferings of the private junior colleges 
of Missouri will be compared with 
those of all the private junior col- 
leges. 


ENGLISH 


All of the two hundred and sev- 
enty-four junior colleges studied 
offer one or more courses in Eng- 
lish. Composition and literature are 
given in 269 institutions and public 
speaking in 149. All of the Missouri 
junior colleges offer both composi- 
tion and literature. Seventeen of 
the 23 offer public speaking. 

The Missouri colleges and all of 
the colleges studied offer a greater 
number of semester hours in litera- 
ture than in any other subject. 


Composition ranks next in both 
groups and public speaking third. 
Expression ranks fourth in Mis- 
souri, while dramatics is fourth in 
the entire group. Courses which 
could not be listed under the above- 
mentioned subjects were placed in 
a miscellaneous group. The large 
number of semester hours found in 
this group indicates that the entire 
group of schools presents a much 
wider offering in English than do 
the Missouri schools. 

The 23 Missouri junior colleges 
represent 8.4 per cent of the entire 
group of schools. The number of 
semester hours of English offered 
by all of the Missouri institutions 
is 8.8 per cent of the total number 
of semester hours of English given 
by the entire group. This would in- 
dicate that junior colleges of Mis- 
souri and those of the entire group 
offer relatively about the same 
amount of English. 


FINE ARTS 


The descriptions of many of the 
fine arts courses were so general or 
so vague that they were omitted 
entirely from this study. Only those 
courses are included where the de- 
scriptions could be interpreted and 
where the credit to be given was 
clearly indicated. For this reason 
the tabulations in this group did 
not represent the true situation and 
comparisons are not made. How- 
ever, there is sufficient information 
to indicate that the fine arts have 
an important place in the junior 
college curriculum. 


LANGUAGES 


Nearly all of the junior colleges 
offer one or more language courses. 
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All of the Missouri institutions offer 
languages. In the entire group, 
French is offered by 240 schools 
and Spanish by 174. One hundred 
and fifty-three colleges offer Latin 
and 119 offer German. In the Mis- 
souri colleges, French is offered by 
22 institutions, Spanish by 19, Latin 
by 14, and German by 8. Greek 
ranks fifth in both groups. The 
following subjects, not offered in 
Missouri, are given by certain col- 
leges: Hebrew, Italian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Russian. 

In Missouri, and in the entire 
group, a greater number of semes- 
ter hours is offered in French than 
in any other foreign language. In 
both groups Spanish ranks second, 
Latin third, German fourth, and 
Greek fifth. 

The number of semester hours of 
languages offered by the 23 Mis- 
souri colleges is 10.7 per cent of the 
total number offered by all the 
schools studied. This indicates that 
junior colleges of Missouri offer 
relatively more language than do 
the schools in the entire group. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics is offered by all of 
the junior colleges of Missouri and 
by nearly all of the entire group of 
institutions studied. In the entire 
group, algebra is offered by 248 col- 
leges, trigonometry by 244, ana- 
lytics by 209, calculus by 157, and 
geometry by 121. In Missouri, al- 
gebra and trigonometry are offered 
by 22 colleges, analytics by 21, cal- 
culus by 16, and geometry by 3. 

In the entire group, a greater 
number of semester hours is offered 
in algebra than in any other sub- 
ject. Calculus ranks second, ana- 


lytics third, trigonometry fourth, 
and geometry fifth. In Missouri, 
calculus ranks first, analytics sec- 
ond, algebra third, trigonometry 
fourth, and geometry fifth. 

The number of semester hours of 
mathematics offered by the 23 Mis- 
souri junior colleges is 8.6 per cent 
of the total number offered by the 
entire group. This indicates that 
junior colleges of Missouri and 
other junior colleges offer relatively 
about the same amount of mathe- 
matics. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


One hundred and _ ninety-eight 
junior colleges, including 16 of the 
Missouri institutions, offer one or 
more courses in philosophy and 
psychology. Psychology is offered 
by 137 colleges of the entire group 
and by 14 of the Missouri group. 
(Educational psychology is not in- 
cluded here but appears under edu- 
cation.) In the entire group, ethics 
is offered by 53 colleges, general 
philosophy by 50, and logic by 32. 
In Missouri, logic is offered by 7 
and ethics by 3. 

In all the colleges, and in Mis- 
souri, a greater number of semes- 
ter hours is offered in psychology 
than in any other subject in this 
group. In the entire group, philoso- 
phy ranks second, ethics third, and 
logic fourth. In Missouri, logic 
ranks second and ethics third. 

The number of semester hours in 
philosophy and psychology offered 
by the 23 junior colleges in Mis- 
souri is 3.8 per cent of the total 
number offered by the entire group. 
This indicates that junior colleges 
of Missouri offer relatively less 
philosophy and psychology than do 
schools of the entire group. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


What has been said about fine 
arts holds equally true for physical 
education. A very large number of 
colleges described their physical 
education courses in such general 
terms that they could not be inter- 
preted. Many courses were not in- 
cluded as they carried no credit. 
Although the statements presented 
by the various groups are not en- 
tirely comparable, they are suffi- 
cient to indicate that physical edu- 
cation has an important place in the 
junior college curriculum. 


SCIENCE 


All of the Missouri colleges and 
nearly all of the entire group offer 
one or more courses in science. In 
the entire group, chemistry is of- 


fered by 256 schools, physics by 


147, zoology by 137, botany by 133, 
biology by 115, physiology by 683, 
geology by 50, astronomy by 33, and 
bacteriology by 31. In Missouri, 
chemistry is offered by 22 schools, 
botany by 20, zoology by 17, physics 
by 11, bactericlogy by 8, physiology 
by 7, geology by 3, and astronomy 
and biology by 2 each. 

In Missouri and in the entire 
group of institutions, the number 
of semester hours of chemistry is 
twice as great as the number offered 
in any other subject. In the entire 
group, the rank for the number of 
semester hours offered is as fol- 
lows: chemistry, physics, zodlogy, 
botany, biology, geology, physi- 
ology, astronomy, and bacteriology. 
In Missouri it is: chemistry, bot- 
any, physics, zoology, physiology, 
bacteriology, geology, biology, and 
astronomy. 

The number of semester hours 
of science offered by the 23 Missouri 


junior colleges is 8.4 per cent of the 
total number offered by the entire 
group. The indication is that junior 
colleges of Missouri offer relatively 
about the same amount of science 
as do schools in the entire group. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All of the junior colleges of Mis- 
souri and nearly all of the entire 
group offer social science. In the 
entire group, European history is 
offered by 229 institutions, Ameri- 
can history by 226, economics by 
191, political science by 173, soci- 
ology by 146, English history by 
125, world history by 56, geography 
by 40, and orientation by 37. In 
Missouri, all of the colleges offer 
American history and European 
history; sociology is offered by 18, 
economics by 15, political science 
by 13, English history by 7, orienta- 
tion by 3, and geography by 2. 

The orientation and _= survey 
courses have arbitrarily been placed 
in the social science group. It is 
true that a large number of them 
are directly concerned with the 
problems of social science, but some 
deal with other’ subject-matter 
fields. All are listed here rather 
than scattered into much smaller 
units. The titles of the orientation 
and survey courses are as follows: 
contemporary civilization, humani- 
ties, natural science, orientation, 
personal efficiency, social science, 
technique of study, vocations, etc. 

Without doubt some of the orien- 
tation and survey courses were 
overlooked on account of the fact 
that the descriptions of many of 
these courses were inadequate and 
oftentimes misleading. The orien- 
tation and survey courses were 
grouped together rather than sepa- 
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rately for the reason that many 
which undoubtedly were survey 
courses by the description were 
called orientation, and vice versa. 
For this reason the information 
which is given is incomplete, but it 
is the best that could be obtained 
from a catalogue study. 

Missouri and the country as a 
whole are interested in the prob- 
lem of the survey course and of 
orientation. Nearly all of the orien- 
tation and survey courses in Mis- 
souri are offered by the private jun- 
ior colleges; in fact, there is only 
one public junior college which 
gives such a course. This situation 
does not hold true for all of the 
institutions studied; there are more 
public than private junior colleges 
offering such courses. 

In the entire group, the rank for 
the number of semester hours of- 
fered is as follows: European his- 
tory, economics, American history, 
political science, sociology, English 
history, world history, and geog- 
raphy. In Missouri, the rank is as 
follows: European history, Ameri- 
can history, political science, soci- 
ology, economics, English history, 
and geography. 

The number of semester hours of 
social science offered by the 23 Mis- 
souri colleges is 8.1 per cent of the 
total number offered by the entire 
group, indicating that junior col- 
leges of Missouri offer relatively 
about the same amount of social 
science as do colleges in the entire 
group. 


TERMINAL OR OCCUPATIONAL COURSES 


As was indicated earlier in this 
paper, those courses are listed un- 
der the classification “terminal or 
occupational” whose pursuit and 


completion at the junior college 
level are designed to train the stu- 
dent to do some job effectively. Art 
Was given as an example of a course 
which might be terminal for one 
person but preparatory for another. 
In this study those subjects which 
are listed under commerce, educa- 
tion, or vocational are classed as 
terminal or occupational courses. 
To limit the terminal or occupa- 
tional courses to the strictly voca- 
tional gives one the wrong idea of 
the importance of the terminal 
function in the junior colleges as 
it now exists. Courses in education, 
for example, may either serve as 
foundations for other courses in 
education or prepare students who 
teach without further training. The 
junior colleges of the country are 
furnishing teachers who immedi- 
ately teach without further train- 
ing, as is indicated by a recent 
Missouri study. There will always 
be a discussion as to what should 
be classed as terminal, but in this 
study the interpretation already 
given will be adhered to. 

This study does not attempt to 
answer the question whether the 
junior colleges of Missouri should 
offer terminal courses or what these 
terminal courses should be. The 
purpose is to indicate those actually 
offered in Missouri and to compare 
these with the offerings in all the 
junior colleges studied. Each di- 
vision of the terminal group will 
be considered separately. 

Commerce.—Ninety-nine colleges 
of the entire group, including 5 Mis- 
souri institutions, offer one or more 
courses in commerce. In the entire 
group, accounting is offered by 79 
colleges, stenography by 68, typing 
by 67, commercial law by 61, book- 
keeping and business management 
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bv 37 each, commercial mathemat- 
ics by 32, business correspondence 
bv 30, office practice by 28, sales- 
manship and retail management by 
92, banking by 19, and advertising 
bv 14. In addition, 32 institutions 
offered courses which could not be 
listed with the subjects above. 

In Missouri, the number of junior 
colleges offering the different com- 
merce subjects is small. Accounting 
is offered by four, stenography and 
typing by three each, commercial 
law and commercial mathematics 
by two each, and _ bookkeeping, 
business correspondence, and office 
practice by one each. 

In the entire group of colleges, 
the greatest number of semester 
hours is in accounting. Next in or- 
der are: stenography, typing, book- 
keeping, commercial law, others, 
business management, salesman- 
ship, business correspondence, 
office practice, banking, and adver- 
tising. In Missouri, the greatest 
number of semester hours is in 
stenography. Next in order are: 
typing, accounting, commercial 
mathematics, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness correspondence, commercial 
law, and office practice. 

The number of semester hours in 
commerce offered by the 23 Mis- 
sourl colleges is 4.3 per cent of the 
total number of semester hours of 
commerce offered by all the schools. 
This indicates that junior colleges 
of Missouri offer relatively less 
commerce than do junior colleges 
of the entire group. 

Education.—One hundred and 
seventy-three junior colleges, in- 
cluding 17 Missouri institutions, 
offer one or more courses in edu- 
cation. Of the entire group, 150 
offer methods and technique, 126 
offer educational psychology, 94 


offer school management, 74 offer 
history of education, 70 offer ob- 
servation or practice teaching, 69 
offer others not included in this 
classification, 61 offer principles of 
education, 60 offer introduction to 
education, 25 offer tests and meas- 
urements, and 9 offer curriculum 
construction. In Missouri, methods 
and technique is offered by 17 in- 
stitutions, educational psychology 
and school management by 16 each, 
history of education by 11, observa- 
tion or practice teaching by 10, in- 
troduction to education by 5, and 
tests and measurements by 1. 

The number of semester hours in 
education offered by the Missouri 
colleges is 12.0 per cent of the total 
number of semester hours of edu- 
cation offered in all the institutions. 
This indicates that Missouri junior 
colleges offer relatively more educa- 
tion than is offered by junior col- 
leges of the entire group. 

Vocational——One hundred and 
seventy-four junior colleges of the 
entire group, including 13 Missouri 
institutions, offer one or more voca- 
tional courses. In the entire group, 
126 colleges offer home economics 
and applied arts, 97 offer engineer- 
ing and industry, 42 offer agricul- 
ture, 29 offer other courses not 
included in these classifications, 13 
offer auto mechanics, 11 offer aéro- 
nautics, and 1 offers pharmacy. In 
Missouri, 11 colleges offer home eco- 
nomics and applied arts, 5 offer 
engineering and industry, and 1 of- 
fers agriculture. 

In the entire group, the largest 
number of semester hours are of- 
fered in home economics and ap- 
plied arts. Next in order are: 
engineering and industry, agricul- 
ture, aéronautics, auto mechanics, 
and pharmacy. In Missouri, the 
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largest number of semester hours 
is in home economics and applied 
arts. Next in order are: engineer- 
ing and industry, and agriculture. 

This part of the study on the 
vocational offerings of the junior 
college classifies courses into the 
seven divisions indicated above. No 
attempt is made to subdivide these 
into smaller groups. For example, 
in agriculture the following subjects 
were found: agricultural engineer- 
ing, agronomy, animal husbandry, 
dairying, farm management, for- 
estry, horticulture, and vocational 
agriculture. In the engineering and 
industry division, the following 
titles were found: civil engineering, 
drafting, electrical engineering, gen- 
eral engineering, foundry, linotyp- 
ing, machine shop, mechanical and 
machine drawing, mechanical en- 
gineering, metallurgy, mechanics, 
mining engineering, pattern mak- 
ing, projective geometry, printing, 
and surveying. In the home eco- 
nomics and applied arts division, 
the following titles were found: 
clothing, foods, home management, 
interior decoration, laundry, nurs- 
ing, and vocational crafts. 

The number of semester hours in 
the vocational subjects offered by 
the 23 Missouri junior colleges is 
4.0 per cent of the total number of 
semester hours of vocational sub- 
jects in all the schools studied. 
This indicates that junior colleges 
of Missouri offer relatively less 
work in the vocational subjects 
than do junior colleges of the en- 
tire group. 

Commerce, education, and voca- 
tional subjects have been consid- 
ered as terminal or occupational in 
this study. The total number of 
semester hours in the occupational 
group offered by the 23 junior col- 


leges of Missouri is 6.0 per cent of 
the total occupational offering of all 
the schools studied. This indicates 
that junior colleges of Missouri of- 
fer relatively less occupational work 
than do junior colleges of the entire 
group. 


THE FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY 


The findings of this study are as 
follows: 


1. In comparison with the entire 
group of junior colleges, the 
junior colleges of Missouri offer 
relatively: (a) about the same 
amounts of English, mathemat- 
ics, science, and social science 
as do junior colleges of the en- 
tire group; (b) more language 
and education than do junior 
colleges of the entire group; (c) 
less philosophy and psychology, 
commerce, vocational, and total 
occupational courses than do 
junior colleges of the entire 
group. 

2. In comparison with the entire 
group of public junior colleges, 
the public junior colleges of 
Missouri offer relatively: (a) 
about the same amounts of Eng- 
lish, language, and social science 
as do public junior colleges of 
the entire group; (b) more edu- 
cation than do public junior 
colleges of the entire group; (c) 


less mathematics, philosophy 
and psychology, science, com- 
merce, vocational, and _ total 


occupational courses than do 
public junior colleges of the en- 
tire group. 

3. In comparison with the entire 
group of private junior colleges, 
the private junior colleges of 
Missouri offer relatively: (a) 
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about the same amounts of 
English, social science, and total 
occupational courses as do pri- 
vate junior colleges of the entire 
group; (b) more language, math- 
ematics, science, and education 
than do private junior colleges 
of the entire group; (c) less 
philosophy and psychology, com- 
merce, and vocational courses 
than do private junior colleges 
of the entire group. 


The evidence for the general 
statements of the last two para- 
graphs is shown more specifically 
in Figures 1 and 2, from which the 
relative differences can be read in 
quantitative terms. For example, 
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Fic. 1—Percentage group offerings in 
Missouri public junior colleges is of the 
entire group of public junior colleges. 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage group offerings in 
Missouri private junior colleges is of the 
entire group of private junior colleges. 
The fifteen private junior colleges of Mis- 
souri represent 9.62 per cent of the total 
number of private junior colleges. 


from Figure 1 it is evident that 
while the Missouri public junior 
colleges studied constituted 6.78 
per cent of the total number of pub- 
lic junior colleges studied, they 
offered 11.34 per cent of all the 
education courses listed, but less 
than two-thirds of one per cent of 
the total offerings in the field of 
commerce. 

From a study of the two figures 
it is quite clear that the private jun- 
ior colleges of Missouri come much 
closer, on the whole, to normal of- 
ferings in the different fields, than 
do the public ones. 

















New California Junior College Legislation’ 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


New legislation of far-reaching 
importance to the public junior col- 
leges of California was enacted by 
the 1931 legislature, which ad- 
journed in May. The procedure for 
organizing both junior college dis- 
tricts and high-school departmental 
junior colleges was greatly modi- 
fied and methods of state financial 
support were revised. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW DISTRICTS 


To fully understand the new leg- 
islation a brief review of laws 
passed since 1921 is necessary. The 
law of 1921 provided for three types 
of junior college districts and set 
up requirements of $10,000,000 as- 
sessed valuation and an average 
daily attendance of 400 in the high 
schools of the proposed district as 
necessary conditions before organi- 
zation could be effected. It also pro- 
vided for the lapsing of such 
districts if the attendance fell be- 
low 75 after the second vear of 
existence. This was fundamentally 
an excellent law, and under its pro- 
visions sixteen strong district jun- 


* The writer desires to express his ap- 
preciation to Walter E. Morgan, of the 
California State Department of Education, 
and to C. S. Morris, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the California Federa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, for critical reading 
of the manuscript of this article and for 
suggestions for its improvement. 

1 See School and Society (July 13, 1929), 
XXX, 65-68, for a more detailed discus- 
sion of the nature of the 1929 legislation. 


2 Senate Bill No. 384, by Baker. 


ior colleges were organized in the 
state during the next eight years. 
In 1927 the legislature provided for 
two additional types of districts, 
making five in all. In 1929 the re- 
quirements were greatly changed. 
The necessary assessed valuation 
was raised to $25,000,000; the high- 
school average daily attendance to 
1,000; the necessary average daily 
attendance to prevent lapsation to 
200; and petitions for formation of 
districts required approval by the 
State Department of Finance. As 
soon as knowledge spread of the 
implications of this legislation, 
which was adopted at the eleventh 
hour without the support or even 
the knowledge of most of the edu- 
cational forces of the state, educa- 
tional sentiment began to develop 
against it.1 At numerous meetings 
its evils were pointed out and sug- 
gestions for improvement made. 
The net result was the bill passed 
in 1931,* which repealed practically 
all of the existing provisions for the 
formation, suspension, re-establish- 
ment, and lapsation of junior col- 
lege districts. The new law provides 
hereafter for a single type of junior 
college district which “shall include 
all the territory in one high-school 
district or in two or more contigu- 
ous high-school districts.” 

It provides that the State Board 
of Education shall establish mini- 
mum standards for the formation 
of junior college districts, the only 
specifications being that 


The standards established shall in- 
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clude, in addition to such others as the 
said board may require, the following: 
The assessed valuation of the area pro- 
posed to be included in a junior col- 
lege district shall be an amount 
which, through the levy of a district 
tax not in excess of twenty cents on 
each one hundred dollars of the esti- 
mated true wealth of taxable property 
as computed from the last preceding 
report of the state board of equaliza- 
tion, shall yield an amount which, 
when added to the available state 
financial aid for Junior college educa- 
tion, will be deemed adequate for a 
junior college in the proposed area. 
This of course provides for much 
greater flexibility than the rigidity 
of the old law, but it also places 
great responsibility upon the State 
Board of Education which is given 
such broad discretionary powers, 
the only restriction being the fi- 
nancial one. While the amount 
“deemed adequate” is left quite 
vague, this provision does place a 
definite limit upon the rate of taxa- 
tion for junior college purposes as 
a standard for the formation of a 
new district. This requirement, in 
effect, guarantees adequate district 
financial ability without specifying 
a fixed amount of assessed valua- 
tion of local property. Thus the 
standard of local financial ability 
may be definitely related to the cur- 
ricular offerings and to the finan- 
cial needs of the proposed district. 
That this limit is not severely re- 
Strictive, however, is shown by a 
brief consideration of the tax rate 
in California junior college districts 
in 1929-30. The rate levied in the 
sixteen districts of the state varied 
from less than 3 cents to 46 cents 
per $100 of assessed valuation, the 
average rate being 21 cents. In 
terms of true valuation (the cri- 
terion used in the new law) the dis- 


trict rates varied from 1 cent to 19 
cents, with an average of 8 cents. 
Thus the limit set by the new law 
is two and a half times as great as 
the average tax levied. While it is 
thus not unduly restrictive, it does 
serve as a guarantee against exces- 
sive local burdens which might re- 
sult from ill-advised establishment 
of small districts. 

This law was accompanied by ad- 
ditional legislation’ which = estab- 
lishes uniform budgetary procedure 
for all types of school districts, in- 
cluding junior college districts, and 
fixes as the maximum junior col- 
lege district tax a rate of 50 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation 
of the district. The proceeds may 
be used for maintenance alone or 
also for buildings and other perma- 
nent improvements. This bill also 
permits the maximum rate of 50 
cents to be increased by majority 
vote of the electors of the junior 
college district, the new maximum 
rate thus set remaining effective as 
a maximum limitation until revised 
by a subsequent election. 

Perhaps the most important pro- 
vision of the new law relative to the 
formation of a new junior college 
district is that which replaces me- 
chanical statistical criteria by the 
report of an expert survey commis- 
sion which will consider each case 
on its merits. The law provides 
that whenever one or more high- 
school districts petition for the for- 
mation of a junior college district: 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall make or cause to be 
made a survey of the proposed junior 
college district and of high-school dis- 
tricts contiguous thereto, which might 
appropriately be included in the pro- 
posed junior college district. 


3 Senate Bill No. 831, by Jones. 
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The cost of the survey shall be borne 
by the high-school district, the gov- 
erning board of which signed the pe- 
tition, or, if there were two or more 
such high-school districts petitioning, 
the cost shall be borne by said high- 
school districts in proportion to their 
assessed valuation. .... 

Upon the completion of the survey 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall report the findings thereof 
to the State Board of Education to- 
gether with his recommendations as to 
the action to be taken on the petition. 


After approval by the State 
Board, the people of the proposed 
district must then authorize the 
district by a majority vote. The es- 
sential steps in this procedure are 
the expert survey which may be 
made by the State Department or 
by outside agencies authorized by 
the State Department, and the elec- 
tion. The requirement for an elec- 
tion is retained from the former law. 

The preceding discussion has all 
referred to the revised method of 
establishing junior college districts. 
A second type of public junior col- 
lege, however, has existed in the 
state parallel with the district type. 
The high-school departmental type, 
technically known as junior college 
courses of high schools, was pro- 
vided for in the law of 1917. Forma- 
tion of this type has been much 
easier, no election being required, 
but only a vote of the high-school 
board in any district having an as- 
sessed valuation of onlv $3,000,000. 
As a result weak junior colleges 
have been established in some cases 
through community rivalry without 
sufficient financial background or 
educational need. Half of the jun- 
ior colleges in California are of the 
high-school departmental type. An 
important means of restriction on 


the formation of other institutions 
of this type is provided in a new 
law* which requires hereafter the 
approval of the State Board of Edu. 
cation before high-school boards 
can establish junior colleges of this 
type. 


STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The law of 1921 provided for an- 
nual state aid to the amount of 
$2,000 for each district junior col- 
lege and $100 per student in aver. 
age daily attendance, to be paid 
from royalties from federal oil and 
mineral lands in the state. This was 
an ample source of income for sev- 
eral years when the royalties wer 
comparatively large and the junior 
college attendance small. But with 
rapidly increasing junior college at. 
tendance and decreasing federal 
royalties, the income became ip- 
sufficient to meet the obligations. 
Accordingly the legislature of 1929 
provided that any deficit, up to $30 
per student in average daily attend- 
ance, should be made up from the 
General Fund of the state. This, 
however, provided only temporary 
and inadequate relief. Before the 
biennium was over, federal royal- 
ties and the additional $30 per stu- 
dent combined proved insufficient 
to provide the necessary $100 per 
student, so rapid was the increase 
in junior college attendance. 


A bill in the 1931 legislature pro- © 


vided that the deficit, whatever it 
might be, should be made up from 
the state General Fund. It was im- 
possible, however, to get this policy- 
making bill through the legislature. 
Accordingly, as a necessary expe 
dient, it was amended to provide a 


4 Senate Bill No. 845, by Jones. 
5 Senate Bill No. 349, by Slater. 
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definite appropriation for the en- 
suing biennium of $1,701,520. Of 
this amount, $701,520 was merely 
the appropriation under the exist- 
ing law of $30 per student in aver- 
age daily attendance the preceding 
vear, while $1,000,000 was to take 
care of anticipated further inade- 
quacy of federal funds. The gov- 
ernor signed this bill after cutting 
$100,000 off the appropriation. 
The estimates, upon which the 
appropriation provided in the bill 
was based, allowed for a total av- 
erage daily attendance of 23,384 
students for the biennium. The 
needs of the district junior colleges, 
as estimated by C. S. Morris, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee 
of the California Junior College 
Federation, will be as follows: 


1936-31— 
Estimated A.D.A., 10,482 «x $100 
Ae OB We GD 8o se eee scidccssccess $1,080,200 
1931-32— 
Estimated A.D.A., 14,701 « $100 
ee e.. MPePrrrTerTerrTrrcrrice 1,504,100 





Total estimated A.D.A. of 25,183. . $2,584,300 


The average daily attendance for 
1930-31 and 1931-32 was estimated 
on the basis of an average previous 
increase of 21.47 per cent. In ad- 
dition an increase of 2,507 students 
in average daily attendance was al- 
lowed for 1931-32 for the newly or- 
ganized Los Angeles Junior College 
District which will share in the 
fund for the first time in 1931-32. 

Whether the estimates made by 
Mr. Morris are employed, or 
whether those of the Department of 
Finance which were used in draft- 
ing the bill are taken, it seems sure 
that there will again be a deficit in 
the funds available, as compared 
with the apportionment needs, if 
the full $100 per student and $2,000 
per junior college constitute the 


measure of need. The gubernatorial 
cut of $100,000 in the appropriation 
bill reduces the amount available to 
$100,000 below the needs upon 
which the appropriation bill was 
predicated. The amount which will 
be available will be some $282,780 
Short of the amount estimated by 
Morris as needed. If his estimate 
proves correct, it will mean that 
there will be a shortage of approxi- 
mately $20 per student in the sec- 
ond year of the biennium. Wal- 
ter A. Morgan, chief of the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the 
State Department of Education, 
estimates that*the shortage will be 
even greater. He thinks it will be 
close to $400,000, or about $27 per 
student in the second year of the 
biennium, owing to greater in- 
creases in attendance in 1931-32 
than estimated, and to further de- 
creases from federal sources. 

Mr. Morris has agreed with the 
legislators, in view of the further 
critical condition in junior college 
finances sure to occur in 1933-34, 
that the organized junior colleges 
of the state will conduct extended 
studies in the junior college field in 
an effort to determine upon a sound 
financial policy which can be used 
for the guidance of the 1933 legis- 
lature. 

In the past, the high-school de- 
partmental type of junior college 
has received no special state finan- 
cial aid other than that provided 
for high schools, while district jun- 
ior colleges have received $2,000 
each in addition to the allowance 
on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance. A new bill® provides that 
$590 from state funds and $250 
from county funds shall be pro- 
vided annually for each year of 
work maintained in such institu- 
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tions in advance of regular high- 
school work. 


FLEXIBILITY OF ATTENDANCE 


Formerly a junior college district 
could collect cost of education 
furnished to students attending it 
from outside the district unless 
they came from a junior college dis- 
trict already established. This lat- 
ter restriction is modified and in 
effect abolished by a new piece of 
legislation’ which states that 


Students residing in a junior college 
district may attend junior college in 
another junior college district only 
after terms shall have been agreed 
upon by the governing boards of the 
junior college districts concerned. 
Such terms shall include the payment 
by the junior college district of resi- 
dence to the junior college district of 
attendance for each unit of average 
daily attendance of such students an 
amount equal to the average current 
expenditure per unit of average daily 
attendance in such junior college dis- 
trict of attendance. 


This opens the way for greater spe- 
cialization in curricula for junior 
colleges, and greater flexibility in 
attendance for students who desire 
the special advantages offered in 
the junior college which they 
choose to attend. It tends to en- 
courage the development of special 
terminal courses in certain colleges. 


UNIFORM PROCEDURE IN BONDING 


Another bills repeals some 22 
pages of the school law dealing 
with methods of issuing bonds by 


6 Senate Bill No. 852, by Jones. 
7 Senate Bill No. 842, 
8 Assembly Bill No. 1138, by Meeker. 
9 Senate Bill No. 440, by Deuel. 

10 Senate Bill: No. 384, by Baker. 


by Jones. 


elementary, high-school, and junior 
college districts and simplifies and 
makes uniform in a briefer form 
the procedure for issuing bonds jn 
all types of districts. 


UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION 


The law of 1921 provided for the 
“affiliation” of junior colleges with 
the University of California. Under 
the provisions of this act, in the 
first year or two a few junior col- 
leges entered into the affiliation 
provided and the state university 
maintained a special junior college 
co-ordinator in addition to inspec- 
tion by individual faculty members, 
The arrangement, however, devel- 
oped friction and misunderstand- 
ing, and several vears ago fell into 
disuse, although the law remained 
on the statute books. A brief bill! 
repealed this provision. 


ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A new section of the law’® defines 
an “accredited junior college” as 
“one which has complied with the 
standards prescribed therefor by 
the State Board of Education” and 
provides that apportionments are 
to be withheld from junior colleges 
which are not accredited. The 
$2,000 institutional apportionment 
will be made only to junior colleges 
which are accredited each _ vear, 
while no apportionments will be 
made to anv junior — college 
which has failed for three consecu- 
tive vears to comply with the stand- 
ards for accreditation. This bill 
also repeals the provision of the 
old law which required the junior 
college district to provide from dis- 
trict sources an amount at leas 
equal to the state apportionment. 
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SALE OF BUILDINGS AND FIXTURES 


Another bill’: provides a simpli- 
fied procedure, where the governing 
board of junior college districts and 
other districts have identical mem- 
bership, for the sale of property by 
one district under their control to 
another without the usual legal re- 
strictions as to advertising and bids. 


SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Another bill’? which may have 
great influence on the future junior 
college policy in the state authorizes 
the governor to engage the services of 


an educational research foundation of 
nation-wide scope engaged or organ- 
ized to engage in the work of mak- 
ing critical surveys in the field of 
education and in particular prepared 
to make such surveys in respect of 
the organization, conduct, operation, 
and efliciency of educational work as 
carried on in colleges and universi- 
ties. The educational research founda- 
tion so selected to be one that has not 
already announced a policy relative 
to the establishment of four-year 
regional colleges. The governor shall 
require of the foundation or other 
organization by him so selected and 
engaged that it make a survey of the 
present system, plan of organization, 
and conduct of public education of 
higher than high-school grade in the 
state of California, make recommenda- 
tions as to suitable future policy and 
plan of operation with relation thereto 
and present to him a written report 
of its survey with its recommendations 
on or before the first day of July, 1932. 


11 Assembly Bill No. 660, by Badham. 
12 Senate Bill No. 895, by Slater. 

13 Senate Bill No. 6, by Inman. 

14 Senate Bill No. 395, by Baker. 

15 Assembly Bill No. 74, by Reindollar. 
16 Assembly Bill No. 261, by Kline. 

17 Assembly Bill No. 592, by Bishop. 
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An appropriation of $25,000 is 
made, and the governor is au- 
thorized to receive additional dona- 
tions of funds, property, or services 
for the furtherance of the survey. 

Concerning the importance of 
this bill, State Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey says: 


The demand for the extension of 
junior college and collegiate oppor- 
tunities reflects a general public de- 
sire to establish higher educational 
and cultural standards for all the 
people. This survey should result in 
recommendations for an orderly and 
comprehensive plan for the econom- 
ical development and extension of the 
state’s facilities for education on levels 
beyond the high school. 


LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


Several other bills relating to jun- 
ior colleges were introduced but 
were not passed, most of them dy- 
ing in committee. The bill'® creat- 
ing a “California State College” at 
Sacramento, which would in effect, 
although not technically, have 
changed the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege to a_ four-year institution, 
passed the House by political ma- 
neuvering, as reported in the Junior 
College Journal for June, but was 
never reported out of the Senate 
committee. 

Other bills which died in commit- 
tee were designed to change the 
graduation requirements in junior 
colleges from sixty to sixty-four 
hours;'* to provide for the eonsoli- 
dation of elections in elementary, 
high-school, and junior college dis- 
tricts;'® to provide additional finan- 
cial support,’® which was replaced 
by the financial bill described 
above; and to authorize fraterni- 
ties in Junior colleges. 

















English for Semi-professional Students 


O. D. RICHARDSON* 


In this article I have attempted 
to describe the plan upon which we 
are at present engaged. This plan 
is frankly experimental. It was 
formed to fit the outlines of the 
task as it has been presented by the 
administration to the English fac- 
ulty of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. Those outlines are these: that 
we must rearrange our work until 
it is suited to those students who 
are to have only two years of col- 
lege education; that we must econo- 
mize, and try to undertake no more 
than we can successfully finish in 
the time given us; and that we 
must choose those items of train- 
ing which will produce the maxi- 
mum effect, discarding the rest. It 
Should be made clear at once that 
the intention is not to vulgarize 
these courses nor to provide a dilute 
solution of the study of literature. 
We do not enter on this experiment 
with the feeling that we are dealing 
with weak or inferior minds. But 
we must not avoid the essential ob- 
servation that we are dealing with 
minds which are not academic 
either in habit or in interests. It is 
one thing to instruct students who 
come from a propitious environ- 
ment in the fine tradition in litera- 
ture which our colleges have built 
up. It is quite anoiher to attempt 
to give some sense of that tradition 
to students who have had little or 
no preparation for it. 


*Chairman, Department 


California. 


of English, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles. 


It will be forgiven me, I hope, if 
these remarks seem dogmatic. We 
attempt no more than a statement 
of the broader convictions upon 
which our plan is based, and more 
particularly the steps we are taking 
to meet our problem. 


COMPOSITION INADEQUATE 


The objection which we must 
raise to the composition course in 
its classic form is that it is inade- 
quate for our purpose. Admirable 
as it is, if well taught, to those stu- 
dents who have already some in- 
stinct for stvle, something of the 
habit of reading, and some sense of 
fine expression, when these quali- 
ties are absent it is not only produc- 
tive of little positive result, but it 
may even prove detrimental by 
crushing the’ student’s interest. 
Whatever the university classes 
may be, the classes in the junior 
college are made up of students who 
do not desire, particularly, to write 
anything. What is the effect of con- 
tinuing the line of attack with 
which they are already familiar: a 
steady pounding with grammatical 
howitzers, interspersed with inter- 
vals of sharp fire from the batteries 
of stvle and form? To the student 
whose senses are already awake to 
these things, such an experience is 
stimulating: to the student whose 
background has been devoid of 
them, grammar and_= style are 
merely the names of a group of use- 
less and aggravating abstractions. 
In spite of the continued and able 
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efforts of the high-school teachers, 
this condition persists. The student 
mav learn a series of grammatical 
terms, but unless the meaning of 
the words is indelibly stamped in 
the living processes of his mind, he 
has learned less than nothing. 

In the teaching of composition, 
as in other things, the modern pas- 
sion for analysis has carried us too 
far. We forget that the mind ex- 
presses itself, not by analyzing the 
processes of composition, but by 
being fired by the need of saying 
something. When once warn, it will 
find a means by trial and error, a 
process which may be shortened if 
adequate and sympathetic criticism 
is at hand. Our grammars are ad- 
mirably clear, our rhetorics models 
of thoughtful composition, but it is 
a question whether the writers of 
the rhetorics have not been more 
benefited thereby than their stu- 
dents. In a short time any student 
can find out what he wishes to 
know about his mistakes—but he 
doesn’t wish to know. Fifty in- 
genious schemes are devised every 
year to force the student — affec- 
tionately referred to as muddle- 
headed or moronic—to be gram- 
matical; and every year he becomes 
less grammatical. We continue to 
make clear and ever clearer that 
restrictive phrases are not set off 
by commas, and every year our 
classes learn the rule and continue 
to insert the commas. We do not 
observe how quickly a man, under 
stern discipline of the newspaper 
office, can learn to spell and punctu- 
ate. His livelihood depending upon 
it, he is anxious to overcome his 
deficiencies. Lacking that incentive, 
he sees no reason why he should 
borrow trouble out of consideration 
for some vague, unpleasant future. 


A LINE OF APPROACH 


While indifferent to the niceties 
of expression, as such, the student 
does not oppose an unbroken wall 
of frigidity to the instructor of 
English. His line of defense is weak 
in two places. He really has an ear 
for a happy or apt expression, pro- 
viding it is applied to something in 
which he has an interest; and he 
is a moving beehive of hopes, fears, 
dreams, and aspirations which he 
seldom writes or speaks about, be- 
cause he is of the opinion that edu- 
cation, or at least English, is a 
subject so purely academic, so beset 
with the austere lackeys of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, that one of his 
poor, unclothed little wonderings 
would die of shame instantly if it 
should appear before them. That 
this is not universally true is rec- 
ognized; that sympathetic teachers, 
here and there, have overcome this 
state of mind in their students is 
very greatly to their credit. But we 
cannot, in the time, all too short, 
allotted to us in the two years of 
the student’s experience in the jun- 
ior college, afford to waste a day in 
overcoming an opposition fostered 
in the mind of the student by an 
incorrect mode of attack. Rather 
we must revise our plan of cam- 
paign, and attack at the point where 
he is weakest—his interest in him- 
self. 

This cannot be done, so far as 
our students are concerned, by en- 
couraging what is often termed 
self-expression. If this means that 
the student is expected to move for- 
ward in his mental growth by ex- 
pressing, synthetically, the impres- 
sions he is getting from courses, 
combined with experiences coming 
to him from other sources, we 
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should not undertake to quarrel 
with it. But if it means, as it seems 
most frequently to mean, that the 
student will be encouraged to grow 
by turning the eye inward; that he 
will perfect himself by expressing 
the observations on Nature and 
Man, which his seventeen years 
have brought him, then we must 
confess that it does not seem effec- 
tive with our students. Why try to 
encourage a youth to express him- 
self when he has nothing as yet to 
express? His opinions are those of 
his environment; except for those 
students who have chosen opinions 
the exact opposite of those current 
in their homes. His detachment 
from the world of reality—that in 
which his parents live—is as great 
as he can make it. He is a living 
question mark, but his questions 
are still about himself, in relation 
to the outside world. He is sure of 
scarcely anything, as yet. Evi- 
dently he is not ready for self-ex- 
pression, if that implies something 
formed, and ripe; and he may be 
really harmed by the introspective 
tendencies suggested by the word 
self. He is ready to ask questions, 
and even to find reasonable answers 
to them, but when he writes about 
himself he is apt to become stutter- 
ing or maudlin. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS 


The first essential of the course 
as we have planned it is neither a 
handbook of rhetoric nor a text on 
literary form and the elements of 
style, but a book of provocative 
essays. I do not mean to imply that 
these essays should be either ex- 
tremely aggressive or extremely 
modern; but it seems to me essen- 
tial that they be clear and that they 


possess these two elements: they 
must be definitive; and they must 
provide a natural approach to the 
questions which the student wishes 
answered. They should be expressed 
with dignity and grace, that his 
taste may be insensibly formed by 
these qualities. They must not be 
too literary (in the sense of being 
too much preoccupied by aesthetics 
or Les Beaux Arts); and they must 
avoid any suggestion of préciosité, 
The taste of the American student 
is nothing if not masculine. 

Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the development of new 
words, new definitions, new con- 
cepts, by means of these essays. 
These are the bricks by which a real 
expression of self will grow; an ex- 
pression which is neither facile and 
glib, nor self-conscious, but the re- 
sult of hard wrestling by the stu- 
dent with the inertia of his own 
mind under the impact of these new 
concepts. In this the teacher must 
play a great part. The gap between 
the dead black and white of the 
printed page and the living tissues 
of the brain must be bridged. The 
idea must be vitalized by the teach- 
er: it must be given dramatic, im- 
mediate, and living application. 
Carried away by his own inward 
response, the student must be 
moved to enthusiasm or expostu- 
lation. One is as valuable as the 
other. Both are states of mind in 
which the student feels an imme- 
diate and urgent need to say some- 
thing, to justify himself, to explain 
his point of view. His immediate 
desire is to express his views ver- 
bally, on the spot; but this can 
easily be turned toward expressing 
himself more deliberately and com- 
prehensively on paper. 

It will be objected that in enter- 
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ing into such fields of discussion 
as will inevitably arise if one fol- 
lows this method, one is not teach- 
ing English. It would be easier to 
reply if we knew just what teach- 
ing English meant; but in any case, 
it seems to me that the teacher who 
proceeds in this way is teaching 
English in its most fundamental 
sense. True, the discussions and 
problems will range far afield from 
style or aesthetics, and will include 
science, psychology, philosophy, 
and history, as well as literature. 
Yet the teacher of English need not 
pose as an authority on these sub- 
jects to discuss them; he need not 
pretend to settle the problems he 
raises. He has entered them only to 
stir a spark of interest in the stu- 
dent. Once the fire has been lighted 
it has warmth and energy. If fed 
it will continue to give off light and 
heat, and these can be set to a use- 
ful purpose. Once the student be- 
gins to write, the teacher of English 
is on his own ground. Now he is 
able to bring to bear all the excel- 
lent material so readily available in 
books of rhetoric and grammar, 
which now fits in very naturally in 
its proper place. Having had some- 
thing which he really desired to say, 
the student can measure the extent 
of his own failure to say it. He is 
not unwilling to observe technical 
mistakes, and is quite willing to 
proceed from the fact to the rule as 
he was unwilling to proceed from 
the rule to the fact. He is willing 
to match himself against expert 
workmen whose efforts are pre- 
sented to him in the shape of 
models, in which the intent was 
similar to that in what he has writ- 
ten. 

This is very broad; now to be 
more particular. 


DETAILS OF THE COURSE 


The first-year English course 
for semi-professional students is 
planned as a unit, in that the dif- 
ferent items of instruction run 
continuously through the year. We 
do not find it possible to make an 
adequate impression upon the stu- 
dent in less than a year. But there 
is a difference of emphasis between 
the work of the first and second 
semesters. In the first semester we 
attempt to give a more rigid disci- 
pline, in the second to encourage a 
greater degree of spontaneity; in 
the first to develop clarity and sim- 
plicity of expression, in the second 
some sense of grace in expression; 
in the first to develop, through the 
student’s reading and writing, con- 
cepts having to do with impersonal 
standards of literary or social criti- 
cism, in the second with more per- 
sonal and emotional relationships 
and standards. It may be objected 
that in this scheme we are reversing 
the larger plan set forth above, in 
that we are taking up the imper- 
sonal before the personal, and the 
objection is valid to a certain point. 
It would, perhaps, be possible to in- 
terest students more easily in ques- 
tions which had to do with their 
choice of profession than in ques- 
tions which had to do with the 
place of the college man in society. 
But the fact is that we have first 
to build up a respect for the subject 
of English itself, which is regarded 
too frequently as sentimental when 
not academic—matter of interest to 
effeminate boys, hysterical girls, 
and grinds. It is our impression at 
present that it is easier to destroy 
this impression by working upon 
impersonal material, and much less 
distasteful for the teacher to carry 
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on the necessary reiterative disci- 
pline upon subjects which do not 
pretend to beauty or charm. 


NOTE-TAKING AND READING 


We begin our attack by practice 
in note-taking. Using expository 
material only, we give the student 
training in taking accurate and 
careful notes, both on the written 
and the spoken word. We find him, 
on the whole, quite unable to read 
expository material intelligently, in 
that he regards an essay simply as 
a mass of print, in which every 
sentence is of equal importance. He 
can usually recognize a summary, 
but he regards the author’s jokes 
and his best arguments as being 
of the same warmth. In fact, of the 
two, he often regards the jokes as 
more important, being easier to un- 
derstand. Until he is able quickly 
to distinguish the important from 
the unimportant elements in read- 
ing or lectures, his notes are a mere 
scrap-heap filled with useless, be- 
cause indistinguishable or mislaid, 
materials. When this training has 
gone far enough, and his reading 
is well under way, he is given train- 
ing in more extended notes and in 
the précis. 

His reading begins concurrently 
with his instruction in note-taking, 
and is inseparable from it. During 
the first semester he is expected to 
read the greater part of the book of 
short essays already spoken of. In 
addition he is required to read three 
complete books outside his class 
work. These books are all exposi- 
tory. Fiction is barred, as are most 
biographies and works of travel, on 
the ground that their structure is 
not consecutive in thought but con- 
secutive in time, and the student re- 


ceiveSs no sense of arrangement 
from them other than the time ar- 
rangement with which he is already 
familiar. The list from which the 
student is free to choose comprises 
about one hundred fifty titles on the 
widest variety of subjects. We are 
trying the experiment of offering 
credit for extra reading voluntarily 
done, and for this reading no such 
restriction of subject is made. Too 
few students have read even the 
honored American stories: Uncle 
Remus, Huckleberry Finn, A Boy’s 
Town, The Crisis. 

The required reading gives the 
student use for his note-taking. It 
also makes necessary a rapid de- 
velopment in his vocabulary and his 
power to make verbal distinctions. 
A part of this development comes 
from the essays and books read, 
since these are often definitive. A 
part comes from the necessity he 
now finds himself under to discuss 
and write about the ideas he is 
meeting. And a part comes from de- 
liberate training in the use of the 
dictionary. 

{t must be observed, also, that 
this reading will not be done with- 
out frequent short written tests on 
the reading and vocabulary, and 
that it will miss its effect if it fails 
to stimulate discussion. The art of 
carrying on class discussion is, for- 
tunately, not lost, though it has 
been done to death in many places 
by the lecture method and by the 
huge classes which go with that 
method. It is a mode of spontaneous 
creativeness on the part of the class 
which is absolutely invaluable. One 
never knows what a class has un- 
derstood from his words, or what 
it has read, until he has observed 
them take a stand and try to main- 
tain themselves logically in it. Yet 
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the discussion method, the Socratic 
method, by which the instructor 
makes a class justify any stand it 
may take, not merely to repeat 
him, is all too rare. The recitation 
method is not discussion. The ques- 
tion-and-answer method is not dis- 
cussion. No method in which the 
instructor betrays his hand can pro- 
duce discussion, since what Leacock 
calls the parrots and crows will im- 
mediately echo him, ending all dis- 
cussion. It is essential to this plan 
that the instructor be able to raise 
an issue, argue on either side, keep 
the discussion from wandering off 
into side issues. 


WHEN WRITING BEGINS 


Only after a groundwork has 
been laid by reading and note-tak- 
ing does writing begin. The essays 
now assigned are carefully con- 
trolled in that the assignments are 
made with a definite purpose. The 
subject is not left to the inspiration 
of the student but is given to him 
with little or no latitude of choice. 
His opinion may be what he likes, 
but the subject upon which he 
writes pro or con is inescapable. By 
thus controlling the assignment the 
teacher is able to do what the stu- 
dent often cannot do for himself: 
bring an issue squarely and con- 
cretely before the student, from 
which he must escape to a conclu- 
sion by his own efforts. It follows 
that the assignment must most 
often be a question; a question 
based on those new words, defini- 
tions, ideas which are daily coming 
to him. The essay becomes, by this 
method, a point of fusion for ideas 
received in widely different courses, 
or from different “departments.” 

By a careful choice of assign- 


ment the teacher is able to do much 
to break up speedily those plati- 
tudinous, moralizing essays which 
grow rankly wherever their growth 
is not sternly checked. Direct and 
concrete, coming as they do from 
the warmth of class discussion, 
these assignments permit no tem- 
porization, no mealy-mouthed pat- 
ter, no taking refuge in solemn 
generalities. They will prevent the 
essay of prophetic generalization, 
the ecstatic reverie, the false his- 
torical perspective “from paleolithic 
times to the present day” essay, the 
essay which arrives at some mo- 
mentous conclusion from an in- 
vented example conceived in the 
form of conversation some pages in 
length, the essay copied from a 
magazine or from the work of an- 
other student. The personal or fa- 
miliar essay is discouraged, on the 
ground that the student is not yet 
sufficiently mature to treat material 
largely subjective, but is quite able 
to handle facts which are objective 
and impersonal. 


THE TEACHER’S OBLIGATION 


The teacher’s corrections must 
follow the purpose conceived for 
the course. Consequently the papers 
cannot be marked merely for me- 
chanical details of spelling and 
punctuation. On the contrary, these 
corrections become of secondary 
importance; in their place the 
teacher is expected to grade and 
correct upon larger elements of 
thought, upon concreteness, direct- 
ness, simplicity, with grammatical 
incorrectness indicated. An opinion 
by the teacher written upon the 
paper, particularly if it seems to 
be something more than the stereo- 
typed comment, or if it have some- 
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thing of personal interest in it, may 
be very effective. In place of the 
silent admonition of the penciled 
correction in grammar, we are try- 
ing direct, personal correction in 
class for persistent faults. 

Some vestiges remain in this 
course of the study of rhetoric, or 
effective writing. Some of the tra- 
ditional faults in sentences are re- 
viewed, particularly those which 
have to do with clarity, with the 
logic of sentence development, with 
an understanding of the use of 
parallelism and subordination and 
the sense of the full stop. The in- 
tent is to give the student a feeling 
contrary to the use of hazy, con- 
fused, and disjointed sentences, 
rather than a knowledge of rules 
for sentence formation. 

The second-semester extension of 
the course just outlined begins not 
with note-taking but with reading. 
This consists of a volume of essays, 
including the familiar essay and 
argumentation, and short stories. 
In addition the student is to read 
one novel rather intensively in 
class, and three other books outside 
class of which it is expected that 
the greater number will be novels, 
with perhaps a play or biography 
added. The choice of these novels 
is a matter of some difficulty. The 
reading list should reflect the intel- 
lectual and emotional development 
of the students who read them, not 
the development of their teachers. 
The problem of finding such a list 
is complicated by the presence of 
boys and girls of the same age in 
the same class. The difficulty is not, 
in these days, that the discussion is 
dampened by this fact; it is that 
the boys sit in silent noncompre- 
hension while the girls walk with 
mature assurance among the prob- 


lems of character and emotion of 
which they read. It is necessary, 
also, to maintain a nice balance be- 
tween those books, necessarily dis- 
ruptive, which are designed to open 
the student’s mind to matters he 
prefers to ignore, and those which 
leave him with a wholesome sense 
of order and continuity in life. 


TYPICAL GROUPS OF BOOKS 


For this purpose the following 
classifications are being experi- 
mented with. A certain sense of 
frustration, of being intolerably de- 
prived of the essential experiences 
of life, seems inseparable from ado- 
lescence. Books which reflect this 
spirit, as by far the greater number 
of modern novels do, seem to give 
a definite satisfaction, and should 
be included. In addition such books 
as the Utopian romances seem par- 
ticularly adapted to this age. They 
are speculative, fantastic, stimulat- 
ing to the imagination, full of 
heterodox ideas. With them should, 
perhaps, be classed the scientific 
romances, particularly those of 
Wells. Not dissimilar to these are 
those works of satire against society 
of which France may be considered 
the archetype. The older romantic 
works are of limited utility, as mak- 
ing little appeal to the mind, as re- 
flecting an outworn code of conduct, 
and as encouraging states of passive 
reverie; but the newer romances, 
such as may be found among the 
works of Conrad and Byrne, of 
Maeterlinck and Rolland, are dis- 
tinctly useful. 

These novels should be reviewed 
as something more than a series of 
events and character sketches. The 
books chosen should be books into 
which the student can feel, not 
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merely think, his way; books 
which will reveal to him positive, 
active, and social possibilities in the 
development of his emotional na- 
ture. The discussion should lead to 
an emotional and intellectual re- 
sponse to situations or events in the 
book which the student will scarce- 
ly grasp for himself because of his 
immaturity. It should awaken a 
sense of refinement in personal re- 
lationships, and encourage the feel- 
ing that literature is the expression 
of a positive outlet for human im- 
pulses, a stimulant to action, not a 
refuge from action. 

The writing exercises assigned 
during this semester are designed to 
keep a frequent check upon the stu- 
dent’s understanding and develop- 
ment. As in the first semester, it 
is hoped that, by very definite ques- 
tions, the exercises may be kept 
within the bound of the student’s 
powers. The reading should give a 
sense of the appropriateness of cer- 
tain forms to certain subjects. The 
compositions give opportunity to 
put this sense into practice. Each 
essay Should be a step in the stu- 
dent’s development, either through 
an attack upon a challenging idea, 
or through a struggle with a new 
mode of expressing himself. For 
this latter we strongly recommend 
that the instructor make use of ex- 
ercises in imitation of notable 
styles. 

Some students will continue, and 
take English during the second year 
of their two-year college course; 
but for the greater number this year 
is all that will be taken. Either the 
English work has produced some 
tangible effects upon the student 
during this year, or it has failed, 
for there will be no second chance. 
What changes can we hope to have 


accomplished? First, to have made 
the student respect the body of tra- 
dition and information covered by 
the term English. Second, to have 
opened his mind to his unformed 
state, and to have given him some 
sense of that larger life, that ur- 
banity, which should surely be the 
heritage of the college student. 
Third, to have given him a feeling 
contrary to the use of wretched, 
unformed, and malformed §sen- 
tences and thinking. If we find that 
we have made some appreciable dif- 
ference in the student’s interests 
and his way of thinking, we shall 
feel that we are, at least, on the 
right track. 





EXHIBITS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Combining their efforts, eight de- 
partments of the Kansas State Col- 
lege recently sent to junior colleges 
and private schools of the state, a 
genetics exhibit which included ma- 
terial from the zodlogy, animal hus- 
bandry, agronomy, dairy, botany, 
entomology, poultry, and education 
departments. 

The exhibits remained in the fol- 
lowing towns for a week: Arkansas 
City, Coffeyville, El Dorado, Fort 
Scott, Garden City, Independence, 
Iola, Kansas City, Parsons and 
Hutchinson. In the latter town, 
school officials asked for a return of 
the exhibit since it made an especial 
appeal to the biology class. 

Within the past year or so, an 
architectural exhibit was sent to all 
the junior colleges in the state. Ac- 
cording to reports from college 
authorities, the exhibition was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by 
students and instructors. 

















“Ancient History” 




















LENGTH OF COLLEGE COURSE 


As long ago as 1903, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, advocated a_ two- 
year college course in an address 
delivered before the Department of 
Higher Education of the National 
Education Association at Boston. 
Extracts from this address follow: 


Dr. Wayland said, over sixty years 
ago, that “there is nothing magical or 
imperative in the term of four years, 
nor has it any natural relation to a 
course of study. It was adopted as a 
matter of accident, and can have, by 
itself, no important bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand.” To suppose that a four- 
year baccalaureate course is necessary 
semper, ubique, ab omnibus is to ele- 
vate an accident to the plane of a 
principle..... 

There should be a college course 
two years in length, carefully con- 
structed as a thing by itself and not 
merely the first part of a three-year 
or a four-year course, which will en- 
able intending professional students 
to spend this time as advantageously 
as possible in purely liberal studies. 
The university colleges can establish 
such a course readily enough; the in- 
dependent colleges will have to estab- 
lish such a course or see their influ- 
ence and prestige steadily decline. 

Whether the completion of such a 
two-year course should be crowned 
with a degree is to me a matter of in- 
difference. Degrees are the tinsel of 


1Nicholas Murray Butler, “Length of 
the College Course,” Proceedings of Na- 


tional Education Association (Boston, 
1903), pp. 500-504. 
2Quoted in School Review (March 


1915), XXIII, 197. 


higher education and not its reality, 
Such a two-year course as I have in 
mind would imply a standard of at- 
tainment at least as high as that re- 
quired for the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1860, which had many charac- 
teristics that we of today persistently 
undervalue. .... 

A university ought not to admit to 
its professional schools students who 
have not had a college course of lib- 
eral study, or its equivalent. A mini- 
mum course of two years of such study 
should be insisted upon. A four-year 
course should not be required for the 
two reasons (1) that it delays too long 
entrance upon active life-work and (2) 
that it does not use the time and effort 
of the intending professional student 
to the best advantage. 


PRESIDENT JESSE’S OPINION 


At the meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association in 1896, President 
R. H. Jesse, of the University of 
Missouri, said :? 


The first two years in college are 
really secondary in character. [I al- 
ways think of the high school and 
academy as covering the lower second- 
ary period and the freshman and 
sophomore years at college as cover- 
ing the upper secondary period. Until 
so much at least of academic training 
has been received, higher education, 
in my opinion, does not really begin. 

In the secondary period, and in at 
least the freshman and sophomore 
years of the college, not only are the 
studies almost identical, but the char- 
acter of the teaching is the same. The 
chief function of the instructor is to 
teach well what has been discovered 
and arranged, and thereby to form 
mind and character. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE IN GREECE?! 


(See Frontispiece) 


With beauty and unusual des- 
patch, the benediction service (a 
Greek custom) for the new site of 
the American Junior College for 
Girls in Athens was carried through, 
with the Archbishop of Greece con- 
ducting the ceremony. President 
Zaimes of the Greek Republic, Hon- 
orable Robert P. Skinner, United 
States Minister to Greece, and many 
other dignitaries attended. Profes- 
sor S. Ralph Harlow represented 
the Board of Trustees in America. 
The best Greek newspapers played 
up the event, one commenting edi- 
torially: “Greek-American co-opera- 
tion on the educational and cultural 
plane was once more expressed at 
the dedication of the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Elleniko. This 
Greek-American contact has been 
continuous and growing constantly 
closer during the last century. 
.... The American colleges in 
Greece are real educational centers, 
contributing to our national prog- 
ress.” 

In his dedicatory address, Hon. 
Robert Skinner, American Minister 
to Greece, said in part: 


We have come here this morning to 
begin operations upon an American 
college for girls, which will be new 
as to the building about to be erected 
upon this spot, but which is already 
old in years of service to the commu- 


1See “The Junior College in Greece,” 
Junior College Journal (October 1930), I, 
17-19, for a longer article dealing with 
this institution. 


nity. My first thought this morning is 
to congratulate Miss Mills on having 
accomplished the seemingly impos- 
sible in securing funds in the United 
States for the carrying on of this work. 

It is a matter of extreme gratification 
to all the Americans who are here 
today that we are honored with the 
presence of the president of the Re- 
public, His Beatitude the Metropolitan 
of Athens, members of the Govern- 
ment, and so many distinguished 
friends. Their presence gives assur- 
ance, if assurance were needed, that 
this institution commands their sym- 
pathy and support, and in particular 
that it enjoys the encouragement of 
the great Christian organization of 
this country. 

We Americans all comprehend the 
natural and legitimate intention of the 
people of this country, that their chil- 
dren shall be educated in the spirit 
and understanding of their religion, 
their language, their traditions, and 
their history, and we like to believe 
that this college goes forward in con- 
formity with those ideas. 

In the United States we understand 
the feelings of the Greek people in re- 
gard to education because as a nation, 
we have ever felt, as is felt in this 
country, that education is the corner- 
stone of the political structure and of 
personal character. 

This college has at all times since 
coming to Greece enjoyed the prac- 
tical support of the Hellenic authori- 
ties. The college came in the first 
place in response to an invitation from 
the Government. The Government has 
provided facilities for the importation 
of the necessary building materials, 
and it has made what is in effect a 
gift of the magnificent site where we 
are assembled today. 

And where, ladies and gentlemen, 
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could a more inspiring site be found, 
with Mt. Hymettus looking down upon 
us, with the Aegean Sea spread before 
us, and the Greek Islands lying in the 
far distance? 


NEW CALIFORNIA INSTRUCTORS 


According to a report issued by 
Mrs. Evelyn Clement, chief of the 
Division of Teacher Training and 
Certification of the California State 
Department of Education, seventy 
new instructors were employed in 
the California public junior colleges 
in 1930-31. Forty-five of these were 
without previous teaching experi- 
ence, while the others had experi- 
ence varying from one to sixteen 
years. 


DULUTH REDUCES TUITION 


The junior college tuition at Du- 
luth, Minnesota, was reduced from 
$200 per year to $100 by the local 
Board of Education on June 5. 

The matter first came before the 
board on May 21, when they refused 
to reduce the tuition. In the two 
weeks that followed, the Duluth 
Herald appeared with a series of 
vigorous editorials, each one with 
the caption, “The Junior College 
Fee Is Too High.’”” Community sen- 
timent was aroused, the various 
service clubs of the city joined in 
the campaign, and finally by a 
unanimous vote the school board 
yielded to popular sentiment. Fol- 
lowing this action the Herald ap- 
peared with an editorial entitled 
“The Junior College Fee Now Is 
Fair!” 

One of the early editorials of the 
series said, in part: 


Duluth created a junior college, and 
a fine one, where its young people can 
get their first two years of college at 
home. But unhappily by fixing a fee 


of two hundred dollars, said to be the 
highest in all the country, Duluth has 
erected a barrier that is impassable to 
many who need this school and would 
like to use it. 

The board seems not yet to be aware 
that in clinging to the two-hundred- 
dollar annual fee it is keeping up a 
barrier that denies this advantage to a 
very large proportion of the young 
people of the community because their 
parents cannot afford it. In running a 
junior college available only to the 
children of the well-to-do the board is 
being snobbish. It is confining to fam- 
ilies of means an advantage that 
should be open to every family. 


It is predicted that the enroll- 
ment of the college, which last year 
was 246, will be greatly increased 
as a result of the lowering of tu- 
ition. 

THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 


Miss Dorothy Banks, dean of 
women in Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, Illinois, 
is author of an article, “The Ado- 


lescent Girl in Psychology and Lit- _ 


erature,” which was published in 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for June 1931. It is based 
upon a careful analysis of sixteen 
psychologies and thirty-three liter- 
ary productions in which the ado- 
lescent girl has been the subject of 
treatment. 


BRICKS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier, July 11, Dr. N. C. Newbold, 
director of Negro education for the 
state of North Carolina, said re- 
garding the work and opportunity 
of Bricks Junior College, North 
Carolina: 


Located as it is in the heart of one 
of the finest farming sections of North 
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Carolina on one of the national high- 
wavs and also on one of the standard 
railroads between the North and the 
South, this college it seems is cer- 
tainly destined to be of great service 
to the people of this section. Within 
a radius of thirty miles of Bricks Col- 
lege there are five counties almost 
wholly within that radius which have 
qa Negro population of 113,448. In ad- 
dition to these there are five other 
counties, large portions of which are 
within this thirty-mile radius. These 
additional counties have a population 
of 78,192 Negroes. It appears that as 
the Negro school population is better 
and better provided for in the matter 
of public schools, that the number of 
high-school students, which is now 
quite considerable, will rapidly in- 
crease in this territory, and that as it 
increases, more and more of these stu- 
dents will most likely attend Bricks 
Junior College. 


METHODIST JUNIOR COLLEGE 


At the annual meeting of the 
Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, June 17, 
Dr. A. E. Kirk, secretary of the 
Division of Educational Institu- 
tions, reported that Blinn Memorial 
Junior College at Brenham, Texas, 
is soon to be made a branch of the 
Southwestern University at Win- 
field, Kansas. Texas Wesleyan, a 
secondary school at Austin, Texas, 
is selling its property to the Univer- 
sity of Texas for $135,000, and 
plans to use most if not all of the 
proceeds as further endowment for 
Blinn Junior College. Dr. Kirk re- 
ports among Methodist secondary 
schools a considerable movement 
toward junior college status. 


INTENTIONS OF SENIORS 


Questionnaires regarding the ed- 
ucational intentions of high-school 
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seniors were circulated in May by 
the research department of the San 
Mateo Junior College. A total of 
248 high-school seniors in a half 
dozen high schools in the district 
directly tributary to San Mateo 
stated their intentions. Of this 
group 47 per cent stated they ex- 
pected to attend college, 28 per cent 
were uncertain, and 25 per cent did 
not expect to attend college. Of 
362 students who named the insti- 
tution which they planned to enter, 
slightly over one-third were expect- 
ing to enroll at the San Mateo Jun- 
ior College. 


HOUSTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The rapid progress of the junior 
college at Houston, Texas, is por- 
trayed in a full-page feature article 
in the Houston Post-Dispatch, con- 
taining pictures of the faculty and 
buildings. From it, the following 
extract is taken: 


In four years’ time the school has 
had an enrollment in excess of 2,500 
students, the student body the first 
semester of this year numbering well 
over 700. About 60 per cent of these 
students come from the Houston high 
schools, and the other 40 per cent is 
drawn from schools outside of Hous- 
ton, business men and women of Hous- 
ton, and teachers of the city system 
who are making up certificate defic- 
lencies. It is estimated that at least 
35 per cent of these latter classifica- 
tions would not have attended school 
had it not been for the Junior College. 
More than 50 per cent of the entire 
student body is self-supporting. 

Classes are held from 4 p.m. until 
10 P.M., convenient hours for the many 
professional and working men and 
women who attend. At present the col- 
lege is housed in the San Jacinto High 
School building, but it is the dream 
and plan of the college officials and 
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the administration force of the Hous- 
ton independent school district to have 
an adequate and worthy building for 
the school as soon as possible. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SURVEY 


Announcement has been made by 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion that one section of the final 
report of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education will be de- 
voted to a study of the growth and 
trends of public junior colleges. 
This will be prepared by O. I. Fred- 
erick. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT WESTERN RESERVE 


Innovations amounting to the 
establishment of a junior college 
within Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University are included by 
Dean W. D. Trautman in his an- 
nual report to President Vinson. 
Beginning in September 1931 and 
effective for the class of 1935, the 
four years’ college course will be 
cut in half. At the end of the sec- 
ond year all students will receive a 
certificate of completion of the jun- 
ior college work. A matriculation 
committee of the faculty will then 
act upon the fitness of each student 
to do advanced college work, and 
only those students passed by this 
committee will be allowed to con- 
tinue. Students transferring from 
other colleges must also pass this 
committee. 


CONSOLIDATION IN ARKANSAS 


For over forty years the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, has 
maintained three four-year col- 
leges within approximately one 
hundred miles of each other, Hen- 
drix College, Henderson-Brown Col- 
lege, and Galloway Woman’s 


College. Recently it has been de- 
cided, however, to create a new in- 
stitution by merging these three 
Methodist colleges into one. The 
college will operate as two integral 
parts. The senior division will be 
operated at Conway in the Hendrix 
College plant, while the junior di- 
vision will be operated at Searcy, 
in the Galloway plant, as a junior 
college for women. It is anticipated 
that much greater strength will 
come to Methodist higher education 
in Arkansas as a result of this uni- 
fication of effort and support. 


BAPTIST JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Colby School in New Hamp- 
shire, which, at the solicitation of 
the Board of Education, has become 
a junior college for girls, is closing 
its second year with success far 
exceeding expectations. The build- 
ings are filled with girls, and a new 
dormitory is nearing completion. 
The trustees already see the need 
for more dormitory facilities. Colby 
has demonstrated the success of 
this type of school. 

Ricker Academy in Maine, which 
a few years ago seemed to have out- 
lived its usefulness, has taken on 
new life since it added the first year 
of college to its curriculum. It has 
apparently met a real need in a 
great section of that state and gives 
promise now of an extended period 
of usefulness. — From Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


EDUCATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


Two junior colleges, William 
Woods, of Fulton, Missorui, and 
Crescent, of Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas, have organized chapters Alpha 
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and Beta, respectively, of Pi Alpha 
Gamma, an honor education soror- 
itv for students in junior colleges 
and normal schools. The purpose 
of Pi Alpha Gamma is to promote 
a professional spirit in the teach- 
ing service and to give recognition 
and encouragement to education 
students who show high attain- 
ments in health, character, and 
scholarship. 


MODESTO SECURES NEW DEAN 


Dwight C. Baker, for several 
years university examiner of the 
University of California, has been 
elected dean of the Modesto (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College, to succeed 
C. S. Morris. 


OSHAWA MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


The Oshawa Missionary College, 
at Oshawa in the Canadian province 
of Ontario, is a junior college main- 
tained by the Seventh-Day Advent- 
ist denomination. Opening as Buena 
Vista Academy in 1912, junior col- 
lege work was added in 1916 and 
the name of the institution changed 
to the Eastern Canadian Missionary 
Seminary. In 1920 it was incor- 
porated under its present name. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS ENTERTAINED 


The Idaho Bengal thus describes 
the high-school visitors’ day held at 
the Pocatello institution in May: 


Over six hundred high-school sen- 
iors were entertained by the students 
of the Southern Branch last Friday. 
High schools from many of southern 
Idaho towns sent representatives to 
this annual celebration. 

At one-thirty an assembly was held, 
during which Dean John R. Dyer 
spoke on the purpose of attending col- 
lege. He urged the seniors to consider 
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carefully what they wanted to get out 
of college and then to go after it. 
Eldin Burke, student body vice-presi- 
dent, and F. A. Plastino also welcomed 
the visitors. Musical numbers were 
given by the Pep Band and members 
of the Glee Club. 

Under the direction of Professor 
C. R. Galloway, the students enjoyed 
an inspection of the buildings of the 
campus. 


SPRING TO SUCCEED HILL 


Gardiner W. Spring, for several 
years principal of Santa Rosa High 
School, California, has been chosen 
as the successor of Dr. Merton E. 
Hill as dean of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, California. Dr. Hill, 
who has been at Chaffey continu- 
ously since its organization as a 
junior college in 1916, resigned last 
spring to become professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Califor- 
nia. Mr. Spring is a graduate of the 
University of California and has al- 
most finished his requirements for 
the Doctorate at that institution. 


MORRIS TO SAN MATEO 


Charles S. Morris has resigned as 
dean of the junior college at Mo- 
desto, California, in order to ac- 
cept a similar position at San 
Mateo Junior College. Morris has 
made a striking success in build- 
ing up the Modesto Junior College 
since its organization as the first 
district junior college in California 
in 1921. During the past year it has 
had an enrollment in excess of 800 
students. Morris has also for sev- 
eral years been chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the State 
Federation of Junior Colleges. In 
this capacity he has been largely 
influential in securing favorable 
constructive legislation from the 
state legislature. 
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CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


At the summer Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher In- 


stitutions, held at the University 


of Chicago July 8—10, one session 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
reorganization of the junior col- 
lege. Two papers of special inter- 
est in the junior college field were 
given by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of 
the University of Chicago, and by 
John L. Shouse, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri. The former discussed 
“Present Trends in Reorganization 
at the Junior College Level,” while 
the latter reported “The Organiza- 
tion and Content of the Curriculum 
of the Junior College of Kansas 
City.” It is planned to publish these 
and other papers in the near future 
in Volume III of the Proceedings 
of the Institute. 


EUREKA HEAD RESIGNS 


After twelve years’ service as 
head of the Eureka Lutheran Col- 
lege, at Eureka, South Dakota, 
Director G. Sandrock has submitted 
his resignation in order to take up 
other work. The Eureka Arrow 
Says: 

When Director Sandrock took the 
reins 12 years ago, there was a de- 
plorable lack of everything except ob- 
stacles and discouragement. During 
his twelve years’ stay Director Sand- 
rock has secured the erection of new 
buildings, the installation of up-to-date 
equipment, the improvement of the 
campus, the addition of new courses, 
and the accreditment of both the Nor- 
mal and Junior College departments. 
He has watched the number of grad- 
uates grow from six to thirty-six. In 
the annals of Eureka College he will 
always remain one of the leaders in 
the field of Christian education in the 
Dakotas. 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


Mrs. R. G. Cox, wife of the presi- 
dent of Gulf Park Junior College, 
Gulfport, Mississippi, conducted a 
group of Gulf Park girls on a trip 
through Europe the past summer. 
The party sailed from New York 
June 17 and returned August 21. 


NICHOLS GOES TO ANTELOPE VALLEY 


John R. Nichols, who received his 
Master’s degree in education at 
Stanford University, has _ been 
chosen principal of the Antelope 
Valley High School and Junior Col- 
lege, at Lancaster, California, for 
the coming year. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


The 1931 Directory of Phi Delta 
Kappa, national education frater- 
nity, indicates that 82 of its mem- 
bers are presidents of universities 
and colleges, 59 are presidents of 
teachers colleges, 17 are presidents 
of normal schools, and 50 are presi- 
dents of junior colleges. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


In June, Westbrook Seminary 
and Junior College, Portland, 
Maine, celebrated the one _ hun- 
dredth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion as an institution, the Sem- 
inary having been founded in 1831. 
Junior college work was inaugu- 
rated in 1925. 


GIFT TO CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


By the will of Mrs. P. H. Rea, a 
bequest of $10,000 has been made to 
Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, to constitute a permanent 
memorial scholarship fund to be 
known as the “Frances A. Rea Me- 
morial Fund.” 
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CHANGE IN ANNUAL MEETING 


President R. G. Cox announces that 
the next meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges will be 
held in the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 19-20, 1932. 
The decision to change the place of 
meeting was reached by President Cox 
after receiving suggestions from a 
large number of members of the As- 
sociation and upon consultation with 
the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The change is in keeping with the 
suggestion of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, which last year recommended 
that the meeting should immediately 
precede that of the Department of 
Superintendence and should be in a 
city not more than a night’s ride from 
the city in which the Department 
meets. This meeting is to be held in 
Washington, D.C., February 22-26. 

We regret that the meeting cannot 
be held in Kansas City as previously 
scheduled. There are numerous rea- 
sons for the Association’s meeting in 
that city as soon as it can be conven- 
iently arranged. 

Full announcement regarding pro- 
gram, hotel accommodations, railroad 
rates, and other items will appear ina 
later issue of the Journal. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


PAST PRESIDENTS—LOUIS E. 
PLUMMER 


Although numerous Californians had 
been active in the formation of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, it was not until the 1925 meeting 
that a representative from that state 
was chosen president of the Associa- 
tion. President Plummer, since 1918, 
had been directing the destinies of 
Fullerton Junior College, and had 
gained a place of high respect among 


his fellow Californians. When it was 
suggested that the President of the 
Association should be chosen from 
California, President Plummer was 
unanimously chosen by his colleagues. 

The program which he prepared for 
the Cincinnati meeting gave ample 
opportunity for presenting the prob- 
lems of both public and private junior 
colleges. At this meeting, also, the 
standards which had been adopted at 
Memphis in 1922 were revised in a 
number of particulars. These stand- 
ards remained unchanged until 1930. 

President Plummer was born in Ot- 
toville, Ohio, June 24, 1883. He was 
educated in the public schools of Ohio 
and received the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Commer- 
cial Science from Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity in 1909. He later did addi- 
tional work in the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of Southern 
California. 

After serving seven years as prin- 
cipal of elementary and high schools 
in Ohio, he became successively head 
of the commercial department, vice- 
principal, and principal of the Fuller- 
ton Union High School and Fullerton 
District Junior College, which latter 
position he has held since 1918. His 
achievements at Fullerton mark him 
as a leader in junior college develop- 
ment. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 





SARAH LAWRENCE GRADUATION 


At the third annual commence- 
ment of Sarah Lawrence Junior 
College, Bronxville, New York, a 
class of 87 young women were 
given their diplomas. 
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DEANS OF WOMEN 


At the Junior College Section of the 
biennial meeting of the California 
Deans of Women Association held at 
Santa Cruz, April 1, 1931, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Frances M. Fra- 
ser, of Riverside Junior College, four 
addresses were given regarding vari- 
ous phases of the work of the dean of 
women in junior colleges. Abstracts of 
these are given below. 


OFFICE AND EQUIPMENT 


Miss Bertha Green, dean of women at 
Los Angeles Junior College: 


The location of the dean’s office is 
a consideration of the utmost impor- 
tance. It should be in the most acces- 
sible place. After determining on the 
location we would plan for a suite 
adapted to all the phases of the dean’s 
work. The suite should consist of a 
good-sized, light, comfortable outer of- 
fice or waiting room. Opening from 
this would be the dean’s own office 
which she alone would occupy. It 
should have an adjacent lavatory and 
dressing room, and it would be ad- 
vantageous also to have a door open- 
ing on an outside hall so that a girl 
after her interview might avoid the 
embarrassment of being gazed at by 
the curious eyes of those waiting in 
the outer office. The dean’s secretary 
should be either in the outer office or 
in a small adjoining room. Other 
rooms opening from the outer office 
would be used for the dean’s assistants 
in charge of social activities, residence 
halls, vocational advising, and so on. 
In conjunction with this suite there 
should be a room which could be used 
as a conference room or committee 
room, and either in this room or adja- 
cent to it, there should be a tea service 
so that late afternoon committee meet- 


ings might be refreshed by the cup that 
cheers, or that visitors from other 
schools might receive this courtesy. 


RELATION TO OTHER OFFICERS 


Miss Ethel Pope, dean of women at 
Santa Maria Junior College: 

There are three main types of fac- 
ulty organization as ascertained from 
personal interviews and letters and by 
study of bulletins from various institu- 
tions over the state: first, the type in 
which each officer is responsible to the 
dean, director, president, or principal 
for certain clearly outlined duties; sec- 
ond, the type in which a cabinet or 
council of administrative officers, each 
with individual responsibilities, under 
the chairmanship of the dean shares 
with him the responsibility of the col- 
lege as a whole; and third, the small, 
loosely organized college in which the 
administrative officer with the most 
aggressive spirit and the most time 
“runs the school’’—so to speak. 

If the dean can handle only social 
affairs, or if she is called in only on 
disciplinary cases, if she has no part 
in athletic relationships, if she has no 
voice in educational and vocational 
guidance—then she cannot deal with 
the girl as a girl—she can only handle 
her as a “case” of this or that or the 
other sort. In order to have a really 
fair chance to do her job, the dean 
needs to have charge of the whole girl, 
and if she can’t handle the problem, 
then in order to settle the question 
once and for all, she ought at least to 
have a chance to prove she can’t. 


RELATION TO THE FACULTY 
Miss Pearl Clark, dean of women at 
Chaffey Junior College: 


The dean should be, first, of service 
to the faculty members. This service 
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may consist of indirect oversight of 
the health and comfort of the faculty 
with respect to their school activities 
_the teacher who insists on teaching 
when physically unable, the teacher 
wearing herself out by long evening 
hours correcting papers—both should 
be a matter of concern to the dean. 

Misunderstandings between faculty 
members, in faculty attitudes toward 
the administration or vice versa, be- 
tween faculty and women students, 
may call for the services of the dean. 
Many a dean serves as a Safety valve 
for those with real or imaginary griev- 
ances Which they must “get off their 
chests.” 

The dean may also expect the fac- 
ulty to co-operate and be of assistance 
to her in chaperoning groups, inter- 
preting student attitudes and abilities, 
giving needed attention to selected 
problem cases, bringing to her atten- 
tion problems of health, discipline, 
student relations, student worries, and 
the like as they come to the teacher’s 
notice. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DEAN’S JOB 


Dr. Elizabeth Balderston, dean of 
women of San Mateo Junior College: 


The dean of women should be the 
head of the educational program for 
women students. Even when the guid- 
ance program is divided among several 
advisers, the dean of women should be 
consulted in cases that offer any un- 
usual problems. 

She should be the head of the voca- 
tional guidance program for women 
Students, where such a program is at- 
tempted. 

She should teach a little, to keep in 
touch with changing educational meth- 
ods and standards, and to meet the 
students on a somewhat different foot- 
ing from the usual one. 

She should keep closely in touch 
with all administrative matters, pro- 
posed changes, etc., that affect the girls 
directly or indirectly. 

She should act as the disciplinary 
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Officer for women students, if one 
should be necessary, concerning her- 
self less with punishment for past of- 
fenses than with helpful counsel for 
future problems. 

She should attempt to secure em- 
ployment for girls who need it, and to 
see that girls so employed are treated 
and recompensed fairly. 

She should keep a list of approved 
houses where girls can secure reason- 
able room and board, and oversee con- 
ditions in these houses as far as pos- 
sible. 

She should act as sponsor for the 
Associated Women Students. Through 
this organization she will learn to 
know the student leaders intimately, 
and may be able to draw girls of less 
dominant personalities into some 
measure of leadership, or at least into 
active participation. 

She should keep in touch with mat- 
ters outside the college world—matters 
international, national, and _ local. 
Whenever possible she should procure 
able speakers, especially. women, to 
address the girls upon subjects of im- 
portance to women, and should bring 
the girls in touch with people who 
have achieved some success in the 
business, professional, or social world. 

She should interest herself in the 
social and intellectual life of the com- 
munity, belonging to as many organiza- 
tions as she can find time for. Through 
contacts made in this way she may 
often be able to benefit the young 
women under her care. 

She should note carefully the news 
of the college which finds its way into 
the local papers. She may be able to 
influence the nature of the articles sub- 
mitted to, or accepted by the papers, 
and so may be able to secure a better 
type of publicity for the junior college. 

She should try at all times to give 
the impression that she is never too 
busy to talk things over quietly with 
those who need help or encourage- 
ment. Her main business, after all, is 
people and not red tape. 
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MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was 
held at Flint, May 7-8, 1931. Dean G. I. 
Altenburg presided. All junior colleges, 
except Jackson, were represented. The 
annual membership fee was raised 
from $5 to $15. 

The legislative committee, under the 
chairmanship of D. R. Henry, which 
had drafted a proposed junior college 
law, was instructed to continue the 
study with special attention to the 
lower limits of population and assessed 
valuation desirable for communities 
proposing to establish junior colleges. 

Following a discussion of the ath- 
letic situation, a committee on reor- 
ganization of the Michigan Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Conference was _ ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Andrews as chair- 
man. 

Dean J. R. Effinger, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, discussed the possi- 
bility of closer association between 
the junior college faculty members and 
the heads of the various departments 
at the university. He asked if the junior 
colleges would favor some plan by 
which the junior college instructors 
could work in a university department 
in the summer in order to familiarize 
themselves with current practices and 
standards. The Association voted to 
approve such a plan if the details 
could be worked out satisfactorily. 

In an address on “The Function of 
the Junior College,” Dr. Effinger pre- 
sented the results of a careful analysis 
of the catalogues of the junior colleges 
of the state. In comparing his findings 
with his own judgment, he said: 

It is still my own belief that the junior 
college should have two main objectives: 
first, to cover the work of the first two 
years of college in its various combina- 
tions, and second, to provide one or two 
terminal years of such general or practical 
training as may be needed by the various 
communities in which the junior colleges 
are located. I do not believe that the 
junior colleges should attempt to enter 
into competition with existing profes- 


sional schools of any kind. It has there- 
fore been a great satisfaction to discover 
that the junior colleges of the state are in 
virtual accord with this general program, 


Other addresses were given by Dean 
J. H. McKenzie, of Port Huron Junior 
College, ““‘What Manner of Child At- 
tends the Junior College’; and by Dr, 
J. G. Winter on “The Excavations of 
Karanis, Egypt, by the University of 
Michigan.” Afternoon conferences 
were held by various groups. 

It was voted to hold the fall meeting 
at Grand Rapids Junior College. 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The Texas Association of Junior Col- 
leges held its annual meeting in Austin 
Thursday evening, April 23. B. E. Mas- 
ters, president, called the meeting to 
order; V. L. Griffin was secretary. Rep- 
resentatives from seventeen public 
junior colleges, two state colleges, and 
sixteen independent junior colleges 
were present. 

Registrar E. J. Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Texas gave a very interesting 
report, “What Junior College Students 
Have Done and Are Doing in the Uni- 
versity of Texas.” In this report, based 
upon the records of over five hundred 
students, he showed that the transfer 
students from the junior colleges to the 
University made almost the same 
grades as those students who had taken 
their freshman and sophomore work 
in the University. From some schools, 
the grades were slightly lower. A com- 
parison was made of those students 
entering the University of Texas from 
other senior colleges and their records 
were not so high as those from the 
junior colleges. 

J. J. Delaney, president of Schreiner 
Institute, read a paper on the subject: 
“Should Junior Colleges in Texas Fos- 
ter Fraternities and Sororities?” In 
the information he gathered from the 
various colleges only a few encouraged 
formation of fraternities and_ sorori- 
ties. 
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Dean J. R. McLemore, of the Paris 
Junior College, who is also president 
of the Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion, gave a report on “The Present 
Status of Junior College Athletics in 
Texas” and went on record as favoring 
a state-wide organization to include 
athletics of all Junior colleges. A com- 
mittee was appointed—President B. E. 
Masters, Dean J. R. McLemore, and 
Dean Hawks—to make such recom- 
mendations for the next spring meet- 
ing. 

President C. W. Bingman, of South 
Park Junior College, and President R. 
G. Boger, of Weatherford College, were 
chairmen of the two commissions to 
make reports on the independent and 
public junior colleges of the state. 
They gave some interesting facts about 
the holding power of the junior col- 
leges in Texas. It was shown that from 
35 to 65 per cent of the freshmen re- 
turn the second year as sophomores. 

Dr. Frederick Eby, of the University 
of Texas, discussed the question of 
“Obstructions to the Growth of the 
Junior College Movement in Texas.” 
He told of the progress made by many 
schools in the last decade, and dis- 
cussed the handicaps that junior col- 
leges were experiencing in Texas. He 
suggested methods of removing these 
obstructions, and stated that more 
legislation was needed for the public 
junior colleges and more endowment 
for the independent institutions. 

Dean D. W. Boitnett gave an inter- 
esting paper on “Second Year Engi- 
neering in the Public Junior Colleges.” 
He said that with little added expense 
the second year of engineering can be 
given. There are difficulties in Texas, 
however, on account of the different 
requirements of the three engineering 
schools in the state. 

President G. W. Gotke of Browns- 
ville Junior College was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year; V. K. Griffin, 
secretary-treasurer. 

B. E. MASTERS 
President 
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STEPHENS EXPERIMENT AT LONG BEACH 


This report is a supplement to pre- 
viously published reports concerning 
the experiments by Stephens College 
(Columbia, Missouri).' “Orientation” 
courses in the humanities and social 
studies as outlined by Stephens College 
instructors were given in the junior 
and senior years of the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School and in the Long Beach 
Junior College during the year 1929-30. 

The reports issued by Stephens Col- 
lege give the medians and standard 
deviations of each of the different 
groups considered, but these reports 
give no figures as to actual gains. The 
writers of this report have therefore 
computed the amounts by which the 
gains of the experimental groups ex- 
ceeded or fell short of the gains of 
the control groups. When the experi- 
mental group gain is larger than the 
gain of the control group it is referred 
to as an excess and when the gain is 
less for the experimental than for the 
control group it is referred to as a 
deficiency. 

It was expected that the students in 
the experimental group would do bet- 
ter than those in the control group in 
the “Stephens College test” covering 
the course of study which the experi- 
mental group were following. These 
expectations were confirmed. 

In the case of the “standardized 
test,” the control group and the experi- 
mental group were about equal in 
gains. There were six cases of excess 
in gains and six cases of deficiency in 
gains for the experimental group. 

In the humanities, the deficiencies 
were in the high school and the ex- 
cesses in the junior college. In the 
social studies the excesses were all in 
the high school and the deficiencies in 
the junior college. The factors at work 
which make for this difference of suc- 


"For earlier reports of the Stephens 
College curriculum experiments at Long 
Beach Junior College see Junior College 
Journal (February 1930), I, 242-54. 
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cess in the two levels of school work 
are not revealed by the data in the 
experiment. If it were not for the fact 
that the experimental groups in both 
the high school and junior college did 
measurably better in the Stephens Col- 
lege tests we would be in a position to 
say that the courses were distinctly 
adapted to different levels of school 
work. Under the circumstances, the 
most probable explanation lies in the 
fact that the control groups in the 
high school and the junior college 
were not true control groups but 
groups taking the traditional high- 
school and junior college courses. 
These control groups differ therefore 
in the subject-matter they were taking 
and it seems probable that the tradi- 
tional courses that were being taken 
in the high school were better adapted 
to the content of the standardized 
tests in the social studies than the tra- 
ditional courses in the junior college 
were to the content of the standardized 
tests. 

Similarly it seems probable that the 
traditional courses taken in the junior 
college were better adapted to the con- 
tent of the standardized tests in the 
humanities than were the traditional 
courses in the high school. 

The orientation courses taken on the 
average seem to hold their own with 
the other courses in the junior college 
and senior high school. This result 
leaves the question of the desirability 
of orientation courses subject to fur- 
ther experimentation unless there are 
definitely other values in orientation 
courses superior to the values in regu- 
lar courses not revealed by the results 
of this testing. 

The results of this experimentation 
show that care must be exercised in 
the use of pupils in traditional courses 
as control material. To discover the 
elusive differences between one cur- 
riculum and another one needs very 
well-chosen control groups. It is doubt- 
ful if such can be obtained in a public 
school without definitely controlling 


the curriculum of every individual stu- 
dent. 

DAVID SEGEL 

S. L. BRINTLE 
Lona BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lona BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





JUNIOR COLLEGE—WHICH WORD SHALL 
BEAR THE EMPHASIS? 


Shall the junior college be allowed 
to develop into a four-year, degree- 
granting institution? The recent Cali- 
fornia legislature has just answered 
this question in the negative. 

In fifteen years’ work with the jun- 
ior college I have always interpreted 
the movement as an upward extension 
of secondary education. In fact, I was 
in close touch with the founders of the 
junior college in this state, Dr. Lange 
and Dr. Jordan, and believe that this 
was their interpretation of the junior 
college. Just as the academy paved the 
way for the high school, so the lower 
division of the college with its inrush 
of students, many of whom never en- 
tered the upper division, cither owing 
to scholastic inability or lack of defi- 
nite purpose, indicated the need of the 
junior college. Here the young and 
often immature student can be sound- 
ed out and, according to his needs and 
type of ability, can either be sent on 
for further professional training or 
given technical and_ pre-vocational 
training leading directly into channels 
of community service. 

To accomplish this ideal I believe 
that the junior college must be defi- 
nitely a part of the secondary system. 
The two-year independent unit has no 
roots in the soil of community life and 
soon begins to feel its “collegiate 
oats.” If the junior college is a definite 
part of the secondary system of a dis- 
trict or city it is naturally the pride 
of its community and is satisfied in 
serving its community. If, however, it 
is the representative of a group of 
cities with no common tie or is iso- 
lated from its parent source by virtue 
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of its location and organization, it 
begins to look about for something 
definite to which to tie. Collegiate 
ideals, the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
college spirit, athletic laurels, are 
naturally the lights that loom up ahead 
where the vision is all in that direc- 
tion rather than toward community 
life and its needs. 

Some, I know, feel that the danger 
is not great and that the writer is 
“fighting windmills.” I recently talked 
with the head of an isolated junior 
college in the state who admitted that 
he expected the time would come 
when seven or eight smaller junior 
colleges would feed into his four-year 
institution and he, in turn, would send 
his product to the graduate school of 
the state university. Only recently I 
sat in a junior college auditorium in 
the southland and heard a leading edu- 
eator of the state predict that that 
junior college would in a few years be 
a four-year, degree-granting institu- 
tion. He was loudly applauded by his 
local audience. 

Unless the aims of our junior col- 
leges are clarified, and unless some 
thoughtful attention is given to the 
establishment of junior colleges in the 
future, the danger which I am trying 
to point out will become real and will 
not only menace the power and pres- 
tige of our great state university and 
other splendid universities and col- 
leges, but will weaken and divert the 
real mission of the junior college. 

F. S. HAYDEN, Principal 


Citrus Union H1GH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 





MICHIGAN TEST SURVEY 


Nineteen’ institutions of higher 
learning in Michigan, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Educational 
Reference and Research, co-operated 
in an investigation in which a battery 
of tests was administered to more than 
five thousand students entering these 
institutions for the first time in Sep- 


ol 


tember 1929. The tests consisted of 
the following: American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
Iowa Placement Examination in Math- 
ematics, and Iowa Placement Exam- 
ination in English. According to 
specific plans outlined by the bureau, 
ach institution assumed responsibility 
for administering the tests at the be- 
ginning of the school year, for scoring 
the tests, and for sending the results 
to the bureau. 

While the final results are not yet 
available for publication, a prelimi- 
nary summary of the median scores of 
the three tests is presented for eight 
four-year colleges, seven junior col- 
leges, and four teachers colleges. From 
the data in the table it will be noted 


MEDIAN SCORES ATTAINED BY FRESH- 
MEN IN GROUPS OF MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGES, SEPTEMBER 1929 


University and 


Junior Four-Year Teachers 
Test Colleges Colleges Colleges 
American 
Council 
ne 147.1 52.7 129.9 
ee 147.5 4154.9 124.4 
Women ...146.8 149.6 132.7 
lowa 
Mathematics 
DY -e4cuaws $3.7 28 .0* 21.0 
eee 28.6 31.9* 21.9 
Women ... 18.3 21.4* 20.2 
Iowa 
English 
Dae aeons 106.1 7162 ..3* 92.4 
re 95.6 95 .6* 70.7 
Women ...119.1 115.5* 104.0 


* Michigan State College is not included. 


that the junior college group tended 
to achieve somewhat lower scores on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination and the 
lowa Placement Examination in 
Mathematics, but higher scores on the 
Iowa Placement Examination in Eng- 
lish than the university and four-year 
college group. The junior college 
group is superior to the teachers col- 
lege group on all three of the tests. 
If the data for the university were 
isolated from the four-year colleges, 
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the median scores on the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for the junior college 
group would approximate the median 
score attained by the four-year college 
group.!} 

Data were also obtained regarding 
the occupations of the fathers of the 
students attending the junior colleges. 
For the group of 842 junior college 
students the average scores on the 
American Council Examination and 
the percentage of these students in 
each group are as follows: 


Occupation of Average Percentage 
Father Score of Total 
SE, datneedceeens 192.5 1.5 
DE ¢ntceekeeneenes 163.0 3.4 
Pwetensiowel ...csccees 154.5 14.4 
Semi-skilled .......... 150.0 3.6 
Business Executives ... 149.5 9.1 
Pe 149.5 10.6 
Business Owners ...... 144.1 15.0 
ee 143.4 18.9 
Minor Executives ...... 140.0 3.1 
PD. évdideastecewans 137.8 5.6 
Perret r ee ee 142.1 14.8 





ARKANSAS RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report of a survey of the state- 
supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Arkansas has recently been 
published by the United States Office 
of Education. It is a bulletin of 139 
pages. The Survey Commission was 
composed of Arthur J. Klein, formerly 
of the Office of Education and now of 
Ohio State University; John W. With- 
ers, dean of the School of Education 
of New York University; and Wil- 
liam B. Bizzell, formerly president of 
the University of Oklahoma. Included 
in their group of 49 specific recom- 
mendations are the following dealing 
with the state-supported junior col- 
leges of Arkansas: 


The junior colleges still have a func- 
tion to perform in providing the eleventh 


‘A detailed report of this investigation 
will be published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference and Research, University 
of Michigan, sometime during the current 
school year. 


to twelfth grades of secondary school edu- 
cation to overage pupils and to local com- 
munities during the period during which 
standard high schools are being developed. 
The commission recommends that the 
junior colleges be developed as interme- 
diate schools offering continuous inte- 
grated curricula comprising the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth grades. 

The junior colleges should be encour- 
aged and assisted by the State Department 
of Education to make their summer 
schools effective agencies of teacher train- 
ing. 

For many years to come the state will 
be required to depend to a considerable 
degree upon the junior colleges for the 
training of a number of new elementary 
teachers and for the further education of 
teachers already in service in the districts 
in which these institutions are located. It 
is, therefore, essential that the standards, 
practices, and programs of these institu- 
tions, in so far as they relate to teacher 
training, be subject to co-ordination with 
the work of the state teachers colleges and 
the state program of public education. 

The local junior colleges should not 
serve merely as educational agencies pre- 
paratory to entrance to the third year of 
the university, but should direct the ma- 
jor portion of their energies to the edu- 
cation of students who look forward to a 
maximum of two years of college work 
prior to entry upon some form of gainful 
occupation. Studies should be made to 
discover the demand that exists or that 
can be created for graduates of the junior 
colleges in the fields of business, com- 
merce, trades, and semi-professions, and 
curricula should be designed to provide 
the training required by such positions. 

A co-operative employment and place- 
ment service for junior college graduates 
may well supplement the _ educational 
preparation provided by the junior col- 
leges. 

It is recommended that the junior col- 
leges of the state be united under com- 
mon control and provided with a single 
authoritative body to interpret their func- 
tions and relationships. In the opinion of 
the survey commission this single board 
may well be the State Board of Education. 
It is suggested that the local junior col- 
lege boards be retained in an advisory 
capacity and for the purpose of repre- 
senting the institutions to the local con- 
stituency. 
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WALTER CrosBY EELLS. The Junior 
College. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 1931. 833 + xxviil 


pages. 


That eagerly awaited book, The Jun- 
ior College, by Professor Walter Cros- 
by Eells of Stanford University, has 
reached my desk. It well deserves a 
place in the Riverside Series of Text- 
books in Education, along with Inglis’ 
epoch-making Principles of Secondary 
Education and its more recent succes- 
sor, Douglass’ Secondary Education, 
Cubberley’s The History of Education 
and Readings in the History of Educa- 
tion, Chapman and Counts’s Principles 
of Education, Thomas’ Principles and 
Technique of Teaching, Terman’s The 
Measurement of Intelligence, and other 
volumes of that especially reliable and 
stimulating series, without a knowl- 
edge of which no educator can con- 
sider himself thoroughly informed on 
present-day educational theory and 
practice. 

Dr. Eells’s book does for today 
what Dr. Koos’s book did for half a 
decade ago, thus bringing a presenta- 
tion of every phase of the junior col- 
lege movement down through the year 
1930. The book is well written. By 
avoiding monotonous repetition, Dr. 
Eells has escaped one of the pitfalls 
into which more than one writer of 
educational textbooks has fallen. The 
book is full of information one desires 
without being so crowded with tables 
of statistics and graphs as to resemble 
the United States Census publications 
rather than a textbook. In fact, the 
book is so interestingly written, with 
such clarity of expression, that an 
educator, a student of education, a 
classroom teacher, or a layman who 
wishes to obtain a clear, systematic 


statement of the development, the pres- 
ent status, and the probable future of 
the junior college as a unit in Ameri- 
can education can do so without be- 
coming sidetracked by the intrusion of 
an excessive amount of statistical in- 
formation and explanations of the 
technique employed in arriving at the 
information and conclusions that are 
presented. 

The book will be welcomed, not 
only for these reasons, but also for 
the additional reason that it comes 
from the pen of one of the three men 
in America who are probably best in- 
formed on the junior college move- 
ment. It will play an important role 
in the further development of this new 
and lusty child among educational in- 
stitutions. 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON* 


EUGENE HILTON. Junior College 
Book List. University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley. 1930. 84 
pages. 

EpNA A. HESTER. Books for Junior 


Colleges. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. 1931. 134 
pages. 

For the junior college _ librarian, 
dean, or instructor who is trying to 
build up an efficient library, these 
two publications offer the best avail- 
able lists from which to select books 
that have proved their value in use. 
They represent the pooled judgment 
of highly qualified men as to what 
material junior college and lower di- 
vision students should have access to 
in the college library. 

Hilton tells us that his list “repre- 


* President, Chevy Chase Junior College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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sents some of the more practical as- 
pects of a thesis entitled ‘Determina- 
tion of Collateral Reference Books 
Required in Basic Junior College 
Courses.’ This study was made in the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of California.” 

Comprehensive book lists for 32 
junior college and lower division col- 
lege courses were prepared by Hilton 
and submitted to 928 instructors in 
50 selected junior colleges, and to 265 
instructors in 12 universities and col- 
leges. They were instructed to rank 
the books as to value, and to classify 
them into four groups, in order of im- 
portance. 

These lists were then tabulated and 
a scheme of weighting was used from 
which he derived a ranking of 4,776 
books. The published list includes, 
in order of rank, the upper half of 
the books recommended for each of the 
32 courses. With each title is included 
the name of the author, the date of 
publication, the publisher, and the 
price. The author calls his method of 
selecting the titles “the educational 
method par excellence” and claims 
that “it presents in rank order de- 
fensible lists of books for specific 
purposes.” 

Miss Hester’s book is the “suggested 
list of books for junior college li- 
braries”! for which readers of the 
Junior College Journal have been wait- 
ing since Miss Ermine Stone told of 
its preparation by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Miss Hester, who is librarian of Po- 
mona Junior College, tells us her lists 
were growths rather than compilations 
and that “nearly all the better-known 
universities and colleges, both four- 
year and two-year, have assisted on 
from one to eight lists.”” Her work was 
begun at Pomona for the junior col- 
leges of California but extended under 
the direction of the American Library 
Association to the whole country. 


1 Junior College Journal (October 1931), 
I, 29. 


In method and in scope it is similar 
to the Hilton list. She has listed 3,811 
titles arranged in 32 groups to cor- 
respond to lower division subjects, 
Her group headings vary somewhat 
from Hilton’s in that she combines the 
two-year language courses into one 
group, and omits three of his classifi- 
cations: biology, freshman orientation, 
and public speaking. She, in turn, has 
added seven groups: general periodi- 
cals, general reading, home economics, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, and 
reference books. She has further sub- 
divided each group into several fields 
to classify the title more specifically, 
In addition to the name of author, date 
of publication, publisher, and _ price, 
she has inserted the Library of Con- 
gress number of each title. 

The books of the Hester lists are 
not arranged in rank order of value, 
but about 30 per cent of the titles are 
starred for first purchase. However, 
she does not indicate the criteria by 
which these starred titles were de- 
termined. 

Since these two lists have a siinilar 
purpose, and were compiled in _ the 
same year, one would expect them to 
duplicate each other in a large mea- 
sure, and that Miss Hester’s starred 
titles would correspond somewhat to 
Hilton’s upper ranking titles. We do 
not find this agreement, however. 
There are 6,167 titles listed in the two 
volumes, but only 768 of these, or 12 
per cent, are listed in both. Further- 
more, of Miss Hester’s 1,191 titles 
starred for first purchase, only 324 
are found in Hilton, and only one- 
third of this small number are found 
in his upper tenth. 

In listing books for certain subjects, 
notably American literature and 
journalism, the authors agree quite 
closely, but differ widely in the fields 
of science and education. Of Hilton’s 
first ten titles in educational psychol- 
ogy, presumably those “of sufficient 
value to make their use absolutely 
essential to the proper giving of the 
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course,’ only one is listed by Miss 
Hester. Likewise she includes only 
two of his first ten in general psychol- 
ogy, three in chemistry, and four in 
economics. 

Other differences of less significance 
are noted: Hilton ranks Funk and 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary 
number one, and WebBDster’s Dictionary 
number 18. Miss Hester stars Webster 
but not the New Standard. He ranks 
Crabb’s English Synonyms number 
three, Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre 
number eight, Longfellow’s Poems 
number nine, Holmes’s Poems number 
91, MacDonald’s Documentary Source 
Book of North American History num- 
ber three, all of which books are omit- 
ted in Miss Hester’s lists. 

Such differences would not be un- 
usual had the lists been prepared by 
two individuals, but these lists are the 
products of instructors teaching the 
subjects in college courses, many of 
whom were instructed to check the 
books absolutely essential to the 
proper giving of their course. Thus 
the lists reflect disagreement among 
instructors as to what collateral read- 
ing is essential in any given course. 
This does not then lessen the value of 
either list, but it does prevent either 
from claiming to be the minimum es- 
sential list for a small junior college. 

A tabular analysis of Miss Hester’s 
treatment of the first ten titles in each 
of Hilton’s lists is given below. 


Listed Starred Omitted 


OP 666.5604 dbenneeckeer 7 4 3 
Education 
History of Education. 4 2 6 
Educational Psychol- 
iter ernce aia dee 1 1 9 
General Psychology ... 2 2 8 
English 
American Literature .. 9 9 1 
English Literature .... 8 5 2 
Freshman English .... 6 1 4 
Public Speaking ...... 0 0 10 
Foreign Language 
EN hs oie dee hens 5 1 5 
SED 24046400504NKE) 6 1 4 
ee 8 § 2 
RD sie octet gad 8 9 4 1 
oe 10 3 0 


JD 
Science Listed Starred Omitted 
Ee ee 8 6 2 
CE ke eee ne aee eed o 3 5 
errr reece 3 3 7 
ied ad ee te 9 7 1 
I a ceca acne 5 3 5 
Dn, ssacteendowand 9 6 1 
EP eee atSrhidewre we 8 6 2 
Social Studies 
American History ... 8 0 2 
Economic History, 

We Awtnscseieweens j a 6 
English History ...... 7 ! 3 
History of Western 

Cac endoxiee ks 10 7 0 
re 4 j 6 
Political Science ..... 8 7 2 
WE go eewaegos a 7 j 3 
ere a 1 7 


Of the two, Miss Hester’s work gives 
the reviewer the impression of being 
more carefully edited and on the whole 
of more value. She lists some 60 per 
cent more titles and several important 
fields, and seems to be more success- 
ful in weeding out old editions. Hilton 
has put more stress on the technique 
of selection, but one who does not ap- 
preciate his “educational method par 
excellence” may question its results. 
His method assumes that the best book 
in each field is the most popular one, 
which may not be the case. It is even 
possible that the best book in a field 
is too new to be well known, and be- 
cause of this fact it would rank low in 
his list. Indeed, this may account for 
his giving such high rank to old edi- 
tions. For example, F. W. Taussig’s 
Principles of Economics, 1921 edition, 
ranks number two, and the 1927 edi- 
tion of the same book is overlooked. 
Likewise, H. C. Sherman’s Chemical 
Analysis of Foods and Nutrition, 1918 
edition, is given a place, while the 1926 
edition is omitted. Errors of this type 
are all too numerous, and are doubt- 
less due to his method of selection and 
lack of care in editing. 

However, until further experiments 
determine a more effective use of col- 
lateral reading, or until new books 
make a revision necessary, these two 
books should be in every junior col- 
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lege, and among the tools of all stu- 
dents of college administration. 


W. L. IVERSON* 


First the Blade. California Intercol- 
legiate Anthology of Verse, Vol- 
ume IV. San Bernardino Junior 
College. 1931. 86 pages. 


Thirty-two colleges and universities 
are represented in this, the fourth 
vélume of the Intercollegiate Fellow- 
ship of Creative Art. Fifteen are junior 
colleges. Winners of first places were 
Rachel Harris Campbell, of San Diego 
State College; Nanelia Siegfried, Stan- 
ford; and Miriam Buck, Pomona. The 
award for the frontispiece drawing 
went to Gene Clements of the San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior Col- 
lege. 

The student editor, William Robert 
Miller, states that nearly one thousand 
poems in all were submitted to the 
staff for consideration. “The staff with 
reluctance has set aside much verse 
which in idea, imagery, or technique 
is but little short of excellence.” All 
these rejections have been bound, and 
the inference is that they are available 
to readers in the junior college library 
at San Bernardino. 

Miss Campbell was adjudged to be 
the poet of “greatest significance and 
promise.” She has four poems in 
the volume: “Katharsis,” “To Kay,” 
“Vows,” and “Circe.” The first is a 
memorial to Ruth Alexander. It has 
two or three good lines: “the keen 
chastity of blade that slew Camilla,” 
“and the wide mercy of flame and 
sound when Cavell died.” It is also a 
“little short of excellence.” “Drowned 
in the moan of surf, dull with her 
motor’s throb,” has a dubious meaning; 
and “their hour of dark lone pain 
swept clean by their life’s ecstasy” is 
contradictory of the theme. Neverthe- 
less, Miss Campbell does show promise 
and the award was well deserved. 


* Graduate student, Stanford University. 


Margaret Bayley, though unrecog- 
nized by a prize, has a sincere and 
touching little poem which she calls 
“Seventeen.” Youth can pass. no 
sharper criticism on smug convention 
than this, and it is regrettable that 
“flying skates on sunny walks” mean 
anything other than “a_ throbbing 
joy.” Two bits of verse by Mary Louise 
Briggs: “Sanctuary,” and “A Golden 
Hour,” reveal an accuracy in observa- 
tion and an emotional coloring that 
are not equaled by anyone else repre- 
sented in the volume. One wishes she 
had omitted “bee-wild,’” and one 
wonders where she learned of “paw- 
paw thickets” and of ‘“mellilot.” 
“Folded in petals that dim noise in 
satin”? fails somewhat of truth. 

With the single exception of Miss 
Campbell’s humorous verse, the re- 
viewer is of the opinion that the other 
offerings in that class are neither po- 
etic nor humorous. There can be little 
excuse for including such verse as 
“Alas! I am no Poet,” when one had 
a thousand subjects from which to 
select. The same is true to a lesser 
degree of “Lines.” Poems in the style 
of Hiawatha likewise prevent truly 
creative work. 

There is also a dearth of modern 
subjects. This is encouraged by the 
offer of the Redlands Round Table for 
poems using Arthurian theme or back- 
ground. Next to the so-called humor- 
ous verse, the Arthurian poems are 
the least creditable as a class. The 
most severe criticism is due not to the 
students, nor to their verse, but to the 
failure of English teachers to give a 
clear and valid understanding of 
beauty. As an illustration, Emily Ed- 
wards in “Cities” presents a false and 
distorted point of view, yet one which 
is thoroughly traditional. There is no 
use to select a modern subject, if one 
treats it after the old fashion. 

If the reviewer were to assume the 
Olympian attitude, he would advise: 
(1) withholding the award for hu- 
morous verse unless something really 
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worthy was presented; (2) withdraw- 
ing the award for verse using the 
Arthurian theme or background; (3) 
the offer of an award for verse using 
4 modern theme and representing a 
modern conception of beauty; and (4) 
the statement and clarification of the 
theory of beauty. Finally, the Inter- 
collegiate Fellowship of Creative Art 
deserve commendation as patrons of 
one of the few and promising enter- 
prises designed to encourage and af- 
ford an opportunity for collegiate 
literary expression. 


CHARLES Birb. Effective Study Hab- 
its. The Century Company, New 
York. 1931. 247 pages. 


The chief conclusion in this text is 
to the effect that “the acquisition of 
specific skills rather than the learning 
of rules underlies the attainment of 
knowledge as measured by academic 
success.” After six years of teaching 
students how to study, the author finds 
that “practice in study techniques con- 
tributes to more effective scholarship,” 
and that “capable students profit most 
from training.” Class instruction in 
“How to Study” has taken the place 
of individual helping. 

The first section takes up the subject 
of incentives. The author classifies 
incentives as praise and reproof; re- 
ward and performance; and competi- 
tion and performance. He does not 
review much of the literature of the 
subject, and appears to be unaware of 
the most significant investigations. He 
has “a strong conviction that students 
having a professional objective take 
scholarship more seriously,” but also 
fails to offer proof. This failure to 
familiarize himself with the research 
basic to conclusions on study methods 
and practices is the weakest part of 
the book. 

The second section is entitled “How 
to Plan Activities in College,” and tells 
how to keep a record and make a plan. 


of 


In this part, a better use of research 
is made than in Part I. The other 
topics in order are: how to study in- 
telligently, how to read effectively, 
how to make useful notes, how to write 
papers, and finally the causes and pre- 
vention of failure. Very little notice 
is given to the great amount of ma- 
terial on causes of failure; and the ref- 
erences to personnel methods are 
scattering and local. 

A few subjects are inadequately 
treated. An example is to be found in 
the sub-topic “Using the Library,” to 
which two pages are given. Probably 
few would accept the statement that 
all composition may be divided into 
two classes: the composition of ideas 
and the composition of images. Fol- 
lowing this statement, one paragraph 
treats the finding of materials, with 
emphasis upon the use of one’s own 
experience. In the second paragraph, 
the author apparently assumes that 
the directions for finding facts or 
ideas are sufficient, for he says: “‘Hav- 
ing thus obtained and listed a con- 
siderable amount of workable material 
from his experience and his reading 
or research .... he has reached the 
stage of organization.” The sense in 
which the word “research” is used 
is not clear, but few would agree that 
the directions which have been given 
on the specific topic are adequate. 

The book makes a concise, well- 
systematized, and quite practical pro- 
gram for one who has the duty of 
directing study. It is generally readily 
understandable and a minimum of at- 
tention is given to theory. The style 
is straightforward and sincere. There 
is considerable illustrative matter, and 
the text serves very well as an intro- 
duction to the problem. It is hoped 
that the writer will continue his work 
in the field and give us a complete, 
analytic, and critical review of the 
contributions that have been made, as 
well as a thorough and practical ap- 
plication to the study program. 
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(SUPPLEMENTARY). WRIGHT, WILLIAM 
HARDCASTLE, “Vocational Commercial 
Education in the Junior College,” 
Berkeley, California, 1929, 100 pages, 
18 tables, bibliography of 52 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of California. The junior 
college must offer two curricula, one 
for students who are going on to the 
university, the other for those whose 
formal education will culminate with 
the junior college. About half the stu- 
dents who enter the college of com- 
merce in our universities do not go 
beyond the second year. The field in 
which the junior college can excel is 
that of offering two-year’ terminal 
courses for students who plan to enter 
the semi-professional commercial oc- 
cupations. 


(SUPPLEMENTARY ). LorTis, J. WESLEY, 
“Curricular Offerings of the Public 
Junior Colleges Maintained as Parts 
of the Public School Systems,” 
Washington, D.C., 1928, 72 pages, 
19 tables, 3 figures, bibliography of 
15 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at George 
Washington University. A comparison 
of the entrance requirements of junior 
colleges with those of liberal arts col- 
leges. Comparison of the course offer- 
ings in subject fields. Comparison of 
the subject preparation of faculties. 
Comparison of the courses offered by 
junior college graduates with those of- 
fered by students in standard liberal 
arts colleges from the first two years. 


(CORRECTION OF ERROR). Master’s the- 
sis credited to Clement S. Cox, 
should read Clement S. Fox. 


ALLEN, Epwarp J., “Seth Low Junior 
College,’ in Columbia University 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 


quence. 


Assistance is requested from 


authors of publications which should be 
included. 
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Bulletin of Information, June 27, 
1931, 356-65. 

Annual report of the acting director 
to the president of Columbia University, 
Reviews progress and needs of the in. 
stitution, for the academic year ending 
June 30, 1930. 


ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF Los _ Ay. 
GELES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Junior Cam. 
pus, 1931, Vol. II, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1931, 242 pages. 

A very exceptional junior college an- 
nual artistically designed, claborately 
printed in colors, profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs and mod. 
ernistic title pages. An unusual feature 
is a group of seven pencil etchings of 
buildings and campus. Dedicated to 
Dr. W. H. Snyder, ‘fa pioneer in _ the 
semi-professional curricula, Dr. Snyder 
has brought to American education a 
new type of college training. The theme 
of this book is the spirit and the pbhi- 
losophy of the educator and the man. 

- Our theme depicts various phases 
of a new type of college training, semi- 
professionalism, a venture in a_ new 
direction and one which is destined to 
prove a potent factor in the world of 
education and of business. Founded 
upon the belief that the ends of edv- 
cation should shape the means thereof 
this new type of college training em- 
bodies a blending of technical and aca- 
demic subjects hitherto undeveloped in 
American institutions of learning. In 
art work and in photographs, there. 
fore, this volume tells the story of 
semi-professional education. The _ note 
of modernity symbohizes this trend in 
education.” 


ATKINSON, W. K., “The Academic ani 
Professional Preparation of Junior 
College Instructors,” Urbana, IIli- 
nois, 1930, 61 pages, bibliography o/ 
12 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Illinois. Data were ob- 
tained from published statements, from 
catalogues of 75 junior colleges, an 
from letters from 30 superintendent 
and deans. Conclusion reached is thal 
“the academic training, as marked b 
degrees held, places the preparation 0 
junior college instructors of the country 
as a whole on a high level.’ 
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1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Bauer, H. L., “Introductory Course 
in General Zoodlogy in California 
Colleges and Universities,” Califor- 
nia Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion (June 1931), VI, 327-30. 


Report of a questionnaire investiga- 
tion of 75 per cent of the California 
colleges, including junior colleges. Out- 
lines a junior college course in zodlogy. 


Boyce, W. T., “The Relation of the 
Junior College to the Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars” (Abridged), California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education, (June 
1931), VI, 487-39. 


Historical résumé since organization 
of the Association in 1926. Twelve jun- 
ior colleges were represented at the 1930 
meeting. “If education today is in a 
dilemma, the junior college is near the 
center of the dilemma..... Junior and 
senior colleges can better understand 
their respective functions if each un- 
derstands better what the other is try- 
ing to do.”’ 


Brown, B. Warren, “The Signifi- 
cance to the Churches of the Junior 
College Developments,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges (May 1931), XVII, 259-80. 


Considers growth of the movement, 
claims of protagonists and threat to 
senior college type, major social fac- 
tors in junior college movement, analy- 
sis of educational factors involved, and 
relation of church colleges to junior col- 
lege type. ‘“‘The junior college stands 
no closer to the local church, to the 
religious education work and church 
school, or to the summer conference 
work, than does the senior college. On 
the other hand it lacks the leadership, 
richness of offering, completeness of 
equipment, well-organized environment, 
financial and educational solidarity, and 
a score of lesser qualities that char- 
acterize the senior college at its best.” 


Brown, CLARENCE H., “The Junior 
College,” Providence, Rhode Island, 
1929, 76 pages, 8 tables, bibliography 
of 37 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Brown 
University. A canvas of standards for 
junior colleges as set up by accrediting 
agencies and an analysis of administra- 
tive methods, equipment, and costs. 
The junior college promises to meet a 
pressing need in relieving the univer- 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 
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sities of much of their secondary teach- 
ing, to bring higher education nearer 
to the people, to give semi-professional 
training, and to aid in making choices 
of life careers early. 


BuLLARD, CATHERINE L., “Student Ac- 
tivities in Junior Colleges,” Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1929. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Minnesota. A _ study of 
conditions in 110 junior colleges of all 
types in all parts of the country. Total 
number of activities found, 175; me- 
dian number in public colleges, 14, in 
private colleges, 19. Older schools have 
greater number of activities. Average 
number of activities of different types: 
athletic, 5.4; literary, 3.4; social-civic, 
2.4; musical, 2.3; religious-moral, 0.9; 
scientific, 0.6; ete. 


BuTLer, N. M., and Mupnaeg, I. G., 
“Universities in the United States,” 
in Encyclopedia Britannica, Four- 
teenth Edition, 1929, XXII, 875. 


States that of the 200 junior colleges 
in the United States in 1922, 125 were 
reorganized small colleges. 


CALIFORNIA ScuHoois, “A Study of 
Junior College Students’ Records,” 
California Schools (May 1931), I, 
187-88. 


Report of an intensive study of the 
records of junior college students at 
Santa Rosa Junior College. 


CARPENTER, W. W., “Records of Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges of Missouri,” 
Peabody Journal of Education (May 
1931), VIII, 348-61. 


Brief discussion of record forms as 
used in the 8 public junior colleges of 
Missouri. Samples of 30 of these rec- 
ord forms are reproduced, dealing with 
individual pupils, pupils in groups, 
teachers, business procedure, and re- 
quests to alumni. 


CassEL, ALMA, and Wotr, Epbwna, 
“Overlapping in Literature § and 
Mathematics,” California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education (June 1931), 
VI, 322-26. 


A study of overlapping between 
courses of high-school and junior col- 
lege grade in English literature and 
mathematics at Pomona, La Verne, and 
Whittier colleges. 
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1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


The Junior College Journal for October 1931 


CHAMBERLAIN, LEO Martin, “The 
Housing of Thirty Public Junior 
Colleges of the Middle West and 
Tentative Standards and Principles 
relating to Buildings, Equipment, 
and Associated Administrative Prob- 
lems,” Bloomington, Indiana, 1930, 
283 pages, 36 tables, bibliography of 
35 titles. 


Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation at 
Indiana University. Based upon per- 
sonal visits to 30 colleges in 6 states. 
Finds that existing buildings and equip- 
ment, which are in some cases decid- 
edly inadequate, are in a large measure 
determining the curriculum of the jun- 
ior college and the administrative and 
educational organization. An effective 
junior college program of studies will 
make peculiar demands on housing and 
equipment which are only rarely met 
by existing high-school facilities. Build- 
ings of a junior college should be 
planned in terms of predicted enroll- 
ment, administrative and educational 
organization to be adopted, and the pro- 
gram of studies to be offered. 


CHAMBERS, H. H., “Efficiency of the 
Junior College,” Texas Outlook 
(June 1931), XV, 16. 


Summary of investigation of records 
of 631 students in 24 Texas junior col- 
leges who transferred to senior colleges 
in 1928-29. Conclusions are: (1) the 
work of the junior colleges of Texas is 
up to standard; (2) the graduates of 
these schools are prepared to do a 
higher grade of work in senior college 
than those students who did their fresh- 
man and‘sophomore work in senior col- 
lege; (3) there are fewer failures among 
the junior college graduates than among 
those who begin their college work in 
senior institutions. 


CHESNUT, INEZ, “Vocational Guid- 
ance through Reading in the Junior 
College Library,” Omaha, Nebraska, 
1931, 77 pages, 4 tables, bibliog- 
raphy of 97 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Creigh- 
ton University. Stresses the vocational 
guidance function of the junior college. 
The junior college library stands in 
close relation to the program of the in- 
stitution. Its vocational guidance func- 
tion is to be considered in terms of 
opportunity to guide through reading 
activities and through books to assist 
in occupational choices. 
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1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


CHRISTIANSEN, ERNEST MARTIN, “Es. 
sential Laboratory Equipment for 
Physics in the Junior College,” Stan- 
ford University, 1931, 45 pages, 5 
tables, 1 figure, bibliography of 6 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 

ford University. Based upon check lists 
of physics equipment received from 68 
junior colleges in 21 states. Number of 
students taking physics varied from 3 
to 290; value of equipment from $715 
to $14,395. Based upon the lower quar- 
tile, the conclusion is reached _ that 
a minimum of $2,750 is necessary to 
equip adequately a junior college for 
physics courses, with $15 additional for 
each student enrolled in the subject, 
Most essential apparatus is indicated in 
detail. 
CLoup, A. J. (secretary), “Confer- 
ence of Western Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation (June 1931), VI, 457. 

Announcement of appointment of 
committees of the Commission on Cur- 
riculum to study a number of junior 
college problems. 

Cotton, Maurice LAFayYetre, “The 
Local Public Junior Colleges in Ok- 
lahoma,” Norman, Oklahoma, 1929, 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at. the 

University of Oklahoma. 
Davis, Horace LEoNARD, “Some As- 
pects of the Financing of Eleven 
Private Junior Colleges of Ken- 
tucky,” Lexington, Kentucky, 1931, 
121 pages, 41 tables, 5 figures, bibli- 
ography of 13 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Kentucky. An analysis, 
based upon data collected in person, of 
(1) sources and extent of support, (2) 
current educational expenditures, (3) 
unit costs of instructional salaries, and 
(4) accounting procedures. Finds me- 
dian expenditures for current educa- 
tional purposes of $14,000; per capita 
median expenditure of $191; median 
enrollment of 78; median percentage of 
faculty turnover 1925-30 of 33 per cent. 
Davis, Raymonp E., “Semi-Profes- 
sional Curricula in Junior Colleges” 
(Abridged), California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (June_ 193)), 
VI, 434-37. 

“So far as the public junior college 
is concerned, I believe that it would the 
more quickly reach its place in the sul 
if it could abandon entirely the aca- 
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1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


demic work of the lower division of the 
university and devote its entire atten- 
tion to the work of semi-professional 
training.”’ 

Douciass, AuBREY A., “Relation of 
the Junior College to the Four-Year 
College” (Abridged), California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(June 1931), VI, 431-33. 

A detailed statistical study of the edu- 

cational destination of high-school and 
junior college graduates in California. 
“More than twice as many fully recom- 
mended students are attending the jun- 
ior colleges as are enrolling in all the 
liberal arts colleges in the state.” En- 
rollments in liberal arts colleges have 
shown little if any increase since 1927. 
“At first the high-school graduates dis- 
like the idea of two more years in the 
local institution. When the junior col- 
lege has been established ten or fifteen 
years, however, this feeling has all but 
disappeared.” 
Esy, FREDERICK, and PITTENGER, BEN- 
JAMIN F., “A Study of the Financing 
of Public Junior Colleges in Texas,” 
University of Texas Bulletin No. 
3126, Bureau of Research in the So- 
cial Sciences Study No. 1, Austin, 
Texas, July 8, 1931, 80 pages, 24 
tables, bibliography of 11 titles. 

A detailed study based upon exten- 

sive and detailed information received 
from the public junior colleges of the 
state. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ’~ BULLETIN, 
“Higher Educational Aspirations of 
Junior College Students,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin (May 13, 
1931), X, 274. 

Abstract of article by W. C. Eells and 

H. F. Jones in California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, April 1931. See 
No. 1842. 
EELLS, WALTER CrossBy, The Junior 
College, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1931, 833 pages, 
82 tables, 43 figures. 

In the series of “Riverside Textbooks 

in Education,” edited by Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. Reviewed in this_ issue. 
See page 53. 
EELLS, WALTER CrosBy, “Junior Col- 
leges,” in Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, July—December 
1930, United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 3, 1931, 37-43. 

Annotated bibliography of 67 of the 
more important publications in the jun- 


ior college field for July to December 
1930. 
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EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “Junior Col- 
leges,” in Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, January 1- 
March 31, 1931, United States Office 
of Education Bulletin, No. 9, 1931, 
40—45. 

Annotated bibliography of 53 selected 
titles. 


ENGEL, E. F., “Junior Colleges in 
Kansas,” The Kansas Teacher (Sep- 
tember 1928). 


FRASIER, GEORGE WILLARD, and Ar- 
MENTROUT, WINFIELD DOCKERY, An 
Introduction to the Literature of 
Education, Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1931, 562 pages. 

A book of supplementary readings. 
Contains two on the junior college: 
“The Purpose of the Junior College,” 
by F. L. Whitney, from his Junior Col- 
lege in America (pp. 328-29); and 
“Functions of the Junior College,’ by 
W. W. Charters, from Proceedings of 
the National Education Association (pp. 
329-37). 


GaTris, WALTER ESTELLE, “Certain 
Conditions Which Justify the Estab- 
lishment of Public Junior Colleges,” 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1928, 77 pages, 
10 tables, 3 figures, bibliography of 
36 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at George 

Peabody College. Attempts to set up 
criteria to determine how a community 
may ascertain whether it should estab- 
lish a public junior college. Based 
upon a questionnaire to public junior 
colleges, letters from outstanding stu- 
dents of the movement, and a review of 
the literature. Sets up four groups of 
criteria for determining (1) need for a 
public junior college, (2) cost of a pub- 
lic junior college, (3) ability to support 
a junior college, and (4) willingness 
to support a junior college. 
GODFREY, LAWRENCE W., The 1930 
Makojanjan, Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota, 1931, 106 pages. 

College annual published by the stu- 


dents of Wessington Springs Junior 
College. Profusely illustrated. 


Hate, Wyatr W., “Comparative 
Holding Power of Junior Colleges 
and Regular Four-Year Colleges,” 
Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars (April 
1931), VI, 305-16, 4 tables. 

Reprint of article by same author in 


Phi Delta Kappan, October 1930. See 
No. 1685. 
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1918. 


1921. 


1922. 


1916. 


1917. 


1919. 


1920. 


The Junior College Journal for October 1931 


HamMMonp, D. K., “The Junior Col- 
lege Honor Society—State and Na- 
tional,” California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education (June 1931), VI, 
441. 

Phi Theta Kappa has 39 chapters in 
the country. Conditions for membership 
outlined. There are honor societies in 
16 California junior colleges. “In Santa 
Ana we have discovered so far no seri- 
ous disadvantages in maintaining both 
organizations. Eventually Phi Theta 
Kappa can and should supplant the 
state society.”’ 


Hester, Epona A., Books for Junior 
Colleges, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, 1931, 194 
pages. 

Reviewed in this issue of the Junior 
College Journal. See page 53. 


Hit, Caves L., “The Place and Value 
of the Junior College in American 
Education,” Norman, Oklahoma, 
1924. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Hitt, Merton E. (chairman), “Re- 
port of the Affiliation Committee,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (June 1931), VI, 442-48. 

Includes report on relations of the 
University of California and junior col- 
leges in the state. 


Horxins, Rosert J., “Development 
of Forms and Records for Junior 
Colleges” (Abridged), California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(June 1931), VI, 439-40. 

Presentation of a detailed plan for 
uniformity of records. 


Howarp, Lowry S., The Story of 
Menlo, Published by the School 
(Menlo Junior College), Menlo Park, 
California, 1931, 23 pages. 

A little book giving the history of 
Menlo School and Junior College, the 
objectives of the trustees in reorganiz- 
ing the institution, and plans for its 
future development. 


HuGHES, JOHN E., and Care, RIcH- 
ArRD M., Oswet 1931, San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, California, 
1931, 73 pages. 

The record of a college year that is 
refreshingly different from the usual 
college annual. A small neat volume in 
black cloth that looks more like a book 
of poetry than an annual. “The volume 
is intended to follow the precepts of 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


good book-making, rather than annual- 
making, as it has come down through 
the centuries from the great masters to 
us of the present. Making up the text 
of the book is a series of individual] 
sketches, each intended to present some 
phase or aspect of college life in a 
pleasing manner.”’ 


HuLLFISH, H. Gorpon, “The Oppor- 
tunity of the Junior College,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Super- 
vision (March 1931), XVII, 195-204. 

An address before the Division of 
Higher Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. “If the junior college persists in 
its intention of functioning as a specific 
service institution for the graduate and 
professional schools, and of providing 
particularized training of a semi-pro- 
fessional sort, at the same time profess- 
ing to foster a liberal education, it is 
hardly the act of a pessimist to suggest 
that such a junior college will not muke 
a lasting contribution to our educational 
progress. .... The junior co lege 
seemingly has viewed itself as an :du- 
cational service _ station. Ac- 
tually, its opportunity lies in a..0.her 
direction. It may re-introduce us to a 
tenable conception of a liberal educa- 
tion.” 
JOURNAL OF EpucaATIoNnN, “Western 
Reserve Has Junior College,” Jour- 
nal of Education (June 1, 1931), 
CXIII, 587. 

Announcement of establishment of 
junior college division of Western Re- 
serve University. 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, “Junior Col- 
leges Showing Gains,” Journal of 
Education (June 1, 1931), CXIII, 588. 

Statistics of growth of junior colleges 
in Kansas. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“Activities of Junior College Trans- 
fers,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search (May 1931), XXIII, 428. 

Abstract of article by L. C. Gilbert in 
Junior College Journal for April 1931. 
Erroneously refers to the study as ap- 
plying to Stanford University instead 
of to the University of California. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“Reading Comprehension at the Jun- 
ior College Level,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research (May 1931), XXIII, 
429. 

Abstract of article by F. C. Touton 
and B. T. Berry, in California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, April 1931. 
See No. 1864. 
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